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ANGLOPHOBIA. 


O nation, however great, can afford to look with indiffer- 
ence upon the opinion of foreigners. It is true that the 
prosperity and power of a State like England are substantially 
independent of the judgment which admiring or envious 
neighbours may form; but alliances and the conduct of in- 
ternational disputes are often regulated by popular inclina- 
tion, no less than by the theoretical conclusions of statesmen. 
Englishmen, who, like mankind in general, find cause for 
pride in the most unpromising materials, not unfrequently 
boast of being misunderstood abroad; and though they can- 
not be admitted as impartial judges in their own case, they 
probably have enjoyed more than their share of foreign dis- 
like and misrepresentation. Individual faults of manner and 
character have contributed to the national unpopularity ; but 
it is also, in no small degree, to be ascribed to the influence 
which France, through the medium of her language and lite- 
rature, exercises over the rest of the Continent. There is some 
reason to hope that a change is taking place at the fountain 
head of European opinion. Spain and Germany may in time 
learn, from a new race of French teachers, that England is 
neither distracted by anarchy at home, nor engaged in deep- 
laid plots for the commercial ruin and subjection of the rest 
of the world; and if, in the ensuing decade, we should awake 
and find ourselves suddenly popular, it will not be difficult to 
discover, in an altered state of circumstances, nutriment for 
that innocent vanity which has hitherto thriven in the absence 
of appreciation by foreigners. 

The alliances and diplomacy of Governments, although 
they may sometimes influence national feeling, affect it but 
occasionally and indirectly. Lord PatmeErston is popular 
in Italy, because his policy is supposed to be regarded with 
dislike by the more tyrannical Courts. England was never 
more cordially disliked by the noisier French politicians than 
during the continuance of the cordial understanding between 
Lord ABERDEEN and M. Guizot; and M. p— MonTALEMBERT 
is at the present moment the warmest eulogist of English 
institutions, and the most indignant opponent of the policy 
which he attributes to the English Government. The con- 
tinuance of the Western alliance may probably be insured by 
the political reasons which have recommended it to two suc- 
cessive dynasties; but some time must elapse before the 
cessation of political antagonism will show its effect in the 
extinction of the rivalry generated by former contests. The 
chances of rupture will, however, be greatly diminished when- 
ever there is no longer a French party which can be courted 
by professions of hostility to England. On this side the 
water, the prejudice against France which existed in a 
former generation, has long been obsolete. No candidate for 
political influence would venture to avow his opposition to a 
policy which has been adopted as thoroughly national; and 
80 long as the French Government abstains from renewing 
the aggressive traditions of Louis XIV. and Napo.eon, no 
other ally will be regarded by this country as equally valuable 
and important. 

The friendship of the Western Powers is not unnaturally 
looked upon in Germany with jealousy and suspicion. Many 
Statesmen foresaw, in 1815, that the ancient relations of 
Austria with England would be relaxed by the final sever- 
ance of the Flemish provinces from the Imperial House. 
Since the days of the Pianracenets, the sovereigns of 
Flanders had often sought, in an English alliance, the means 
of protection against France, and the short-lived kingdom of 
the Netherlands was provided as a substitute, though an 
inadequate one, for the old connexion between England and 
Germany ; but for twenty years past many German patriots 
have loudly deplored the apparent abandonment of the vigi- 
lant attitude which the champion of European independence 
had long maintained towards her formidable neighbour. The 


fears and regrets of statesmen, however, exercise but little 
influence on popular feeling. The general opinion of Ger- 
many on all foreign questions is in a great measure derived 
from French sources; and a century of misrepresentation 
seems at last likely to undergo a gradual process of correction. 

In the eighteenth century, the religious and literary Oppo- 
sition headed by Voxrarre and his followers generally 
professed, and occasionally felt, a certain amount of admi- 
ration for England. The leader of the school had visited 
this country, and learned enough of its language and history 
to supply him with taunts and invidious comparisons for 
controversial purposes. The model Englishman of his 
tales and political writings is generally a republican, and 
always a calm freethinker ; and, as in the case of his imagi- 
nary Chinese, who were assumed to be wise and virtuous 
because they were supposed to be moderate deists, the patri- 
arch of Ferney presented his countrymen with the picture of 
an insular type of perfection, superior to all religious and 
political prejudices. “They have made conquests,” he said, 
after the Seven Years’ War, “in every quarter of the globe, 
and yet there is not a Jesuit or a Jansenist among thei.” 
The fine gentlemen and men of letters from London, who 
mixed in Parisian society, justified in some respects the liberal 
and cosmopolitan character which they were expected to 
assume. WaALPoLte and SeLtwyn were accepted almost as 
naturalized Frenchmen—HvumeE was idolized as an enemy of 
so-called prejudices—but FRANKLIN most nearly approxi- 
mated to the conventional type. The literary glorification 
of Englishmen had, however, only been employed for pole- 
mical objects, aud the opinion which it tended to encourage 
never sunk deep in the popular mind. The revolt of the 
Colonies, and the enterprise of Larayerrre, diverted liberal 
sympathies to America ; and towards the end of the century, 
Anglomania consisted chiefly in the adoption of frock-coats 
and top-boots as the national costume. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, there appeared 
to be a leaning towards a country which was already 
free; but even before the outbreak of the war, it had 
become an article of the French creed that Englishmen were 
born and bred the enemies of the human race. With the 
characteristic cowardice and plagiarism of the time, each 
separate faction echoed and exaggerated the nonsensical 
clamour of the opposite party. If Danton and RobespirrRe 
proposed to exterminate the moderates as agents of Purr, 
Vereniaup and Brissor replied that it was well known 
that Pirr guided the Jacobin Club, and paid for the Sep- 
tember massacres. The first authors of the war were the 
constitutional Royalists; and even the Convention itself 
scarcely abhorred the name of England more utterly than 
the emigrants who besieged the doors of Downing Street 
with plans for the conduct of hostilities, and applications for 
subsidies. The decree which forbade the revolutionary army 
to give quarter to English soldiers was duly the practical 
realisation of opinions which nearly all parties had pretended 
in turn to adopt. 

It might have been expected that the restoration of order 
would lead to a more rational and equitable state of feeling ; 
but Napo.ron hated England more bitterly than his pre- 
decessors, and he absolutely controlled the press, not only in 
England, but throughout the Continent. The nations who 
were crushed under his despotism were half inclined to 
believe his uncontradicted assertion that he conquered and 
plundered all European lands in vindication of the freedom 
of the seas; and after a generation of war and isolaticn, only 
the bolder and more speculative minds of Germany ventured 
to suspect that England had for years been fighting for the 
cause of universal independence. The prohibition of know- 
ledge from abroad has long been removed ; but France still 
exercises, through her language, the dominion which had for 
a time been achieved by her arms. In all Continental 
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countries, French prejudices may be traced, often to the 
disadvantage of England. The Spanish version of the 
Peninsular war has been imported from France in bulk. 

At the Restoration, there once more seemed to be a chance 
ofa change of feeling; but the comparatively respectable 
resentments of Waterloo were carefully nursed and culti- 
vated by the politicians who sought, in an insincere worship 
of Bonapartism, the means of opposition to the Monarchy. 
Both before and after the Revolution of July, animosity to 
England was preached as a duty by all the prophets of 
Liberalism ; and the Royalists themselves, like the Girondists 
of a former period, caught from their opponents the most 
unmeaning part of their cry. Charlatans like CuaTeavu- 
BRIAND complained of the revolutionary tendencies of English 
policy, at the same time that Republicans were demanding 
vengeance on the enemies of the Empire, and the alleged 
supporters of the Holy Alliance. Even under Louts 
Carret and Louis Buanc kept up the tradition 
of national antipathy, while Taters and Berancer continued 
to propagate that Napoleonic religion of which they have 
seen the fruits. 

Contrary to expectation, the Revolution of 1848 for the 
first time checked the disposition to Anglophobia. The 
writers of the National, when in place, proved that their 
denunciations of England had been scarcely more sincere 
than their protestations against the extinction of Poland. 
There was no advantage in declaiming against a foreign 
government, when the agitation had no domestic object. 
The great majority of the nation, on the other hand, saw 
that, among the great capitals of Europe, London alone was 
exempt from the supremacy of the mob; whilst the rising 
party of order began to discover that there was a middle 
course between anarchy and tyranny. The system of inter- 
ference with de facto governments was notoriously obsolete, 
and it was impossible to pretend that war with England was 
essential to the security of the Republic. 

The reaction of opinion has become more decided since the 
restoration of the Empire. All intelligent Frenchmen know 
that the English alliance is with the nation, and not with any 
particular form of government. Unanimously opposed to the 
permanence of a system which they cannot openly resist, they 
study and appreciate abroad the institutions which they in vain 
desiderate at home. Count MoytaLemsert, in his eulogium 
on a free nation, points out the blank in French life which 
he cannot for the present more directly expose; and M. Guizor, 
in a biography of Sir Ropert Peet, does justice to those 
practical instincts of tenacity and reverence for law which 
have moulded and preserved our free constitution. The 
leaders of opinion are now doing for liberty, according to the 
English type, what the teachers of the last generation effected 
for the memory of Napotgon. Their object is undoubtedly 
polemical and national; but incidentally they do justice, or 
sometimes more than justice, to the model which they offer 
to the imitation of their countrymen, M. Guizor grapples 
with a deep-rooted French prejudice when he asserts that 
the right of searching suspected slavers was claimed, not for 
the purpose of molesting foreign commerce, but with a single- 
minded view to the suppression of the slave-trade. No 
nation, he says, is more earnest than England in the promo- 
tion of its own interests, but none is more disinterested in 
its enthusiasm for a principle. 

Anglophobia is now principally confined to a few extreme 
factions. M. Lepru-Rouuiw perhaps carries with him the 
Red Republicans in his aspirations for the decline of England 
—the Legitimists of the Assemblée Nationale sympathize in 
turn with Russia, with Naples, and with the Pops, giving in 
their adhesion to any cause which for the moment may be out 
of favour with perfidious Albion—and finally, the extrava- 
gant fanatics of the Univers recommend from time to time a 
crusade against the centre of the Protestant heresy. But 
constitutionalists, moderate Republicans, and supporters of 
the present system, have abjured the unreasoning hostility of 
the past ; and the alliance which has long united the Govern- 
ments may, in course of time, take root in the convictions 
and sentiments of both nations. 


THE SORROWS OF SMITH. 
i’ the end of last week, the Times newspaper had to 
defend an action of libel brought by the Crimean agent 
of the well-known military tailors, Messrs. BuckMAsTeEr. 
The Sebastopol Correspondent had sent home one of his 
good Stories about this person. He had been dining out, it 
was said. Coming home slightly exhilarated, he found him- 


self in contact with the Provost-Marshal’s people, and “hit 
out with his left against the frontispiece” of one of them ; and 
for this he was taken to the guard-house, locked up for the 
night, and pitilessly flogged the next morning, in spite of 
his remonstrances. Now, not a word of all this was true ; and 
the unfortunate subject of the anecdote, after enduring a 
world of “chaff” from his friends and customers, applied to 
the Times for reparation. The conductors of the leading 
newspaper were exceedingly civil, but absolutely declined to 
admit Mr. Smrrn’s statement that he had not been flogged, 
unless the Correspondent admitted it also. Advices came at 
length from the Crimea, that Mr. Surru was in the right, and 
a contradiction was published ; but Mr. Smrru was not content, 
and he recovered from the printer of the Times no less a 
sum than four hundred pounds. 

This verdict illustrates something which has more than 
once struck us—the extreme severity of public opinion, as 
reflected by juries, on the peccadilloes of the Press, when 
they are not covered and protected by some popular pre- 
judice, Not very long ago, the Z'imes was heavily punished 
for a libel on the directors of the South-Western Railway, 
when the calumny mainly consisted in some turns of 
language very obviously demanded by the necessities of 
the writer’s style. In the recent instance, the damages 
given by the jury went so far beyond the justice of the 
case that their decision cannot possibly stand. We are 
unable, however, to agree with the Z'imes that the verdict is 
unintelligible. When the great journal attributes the enor- 
mity of the penalty to Mr. Monracu Cuampers’ eloquence, 
it underrates its own power and the annoyance it is capable 
of giving. If once a jury could be got to realize the situation 
of a gentleman on whom the Z'imes has fixed such an impu- 
tation as the anecdote complained of conveys, we are quite 
sure that pity and indignation would render forensic rhetoric 
superfluous. Mr. Smira’s description of his sufferings 
must be greatly under-coloured. Tailors are a sensitive 
race. The poorer sort sit on shop-boards and meditate on 
the injustice of existing social arrangements till they become 
communistic. The aristocracy of the profession are distin- 
guished, we feel confident, by morbid susceptibility. One is 
convinced that the face of Nature became darkened to Mr. 
SmirH—that measures became nauseous to him, and men an 
abomination. One can fancy him slinking along the wharves 
of Balaklava with his hat over his forehead, nervously trem- 
bling when he entered a tent to ask for orders, wincing 
under the sarcasms of Guardsmen, and agonized by the 
unveiled allusiveness of “Heavies.” And then, when he 
informed the Times, with all the pomp of a lawyer's letter, 
that he had never been drunk, never been arrested, never 
been flogged, to be told that his assertion was valueless 
without the confirmation of the person who had libelled him! 
Who doubts that a jury, listening to an unvarnished state- 
ment of Mr. Smrru’s wrongs, would think itself moderate in 
assessing his vengeance at four hundred pounds? It requires 
all the cold-bloodedness of a Judge in Banco to say that he 
has got a great deal too much for having been made to look 
foolish. 

But suppose, for a moment, that there had existed some 
general prejudice on the subject of Military Tailors. Let us 
assume the Times to have pretty nearly persuaded the 
country that the military efficiency of English officers was 
deteriorated by the high prices which they paid for their 
uniforms, and let us imagine the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation holding meetings to establish the superiority of the 
cheap clothing marts. We should have liked to see Mr. SurtH 
apply, under such circumstances, to the Zimes for redress, or 
to a jury for revenge. In the first place, his letter would 
have been printed with the stops all wrong, and with the 
incorrect spelling of the original preserved. And then, what 
scorn would a leading article on the opposite page have 
poured on Mr. Smrrn’s demand for reparation! How would 
he have been told that public opinion had long since pro- 
nounced on all controversies between Crimean correspondents 
and Crimean tailors—that the readers of the Z'imes would 
attribute to its true motives the attempt to impugn the 
veracity of that brilliant writer whose description of the 
Battle of Alma had given a new value to modern periodical 
literature—and lastly that, if Mr. Swrra had not been 
flogged, at all events he deserved to be! The day after, 
there would have been a letter in large print, slightly 
personal to Mr. Smrrx, and signed “ A TAXPAYER,” OF 
“A Parrior,” or “ AN Enauisumay,” or “ Anti-Syip,” oT 
“Esau Puurtum.” The writer would have called stten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Swrr# had been advanced to 
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Mr. Bucxmaster’s Crimean agency, over the head of a 
most deserving young man, well known to the Times’ obe- 
dient servant, and he would have respectfully asked (in the 
very largest type) whether Mr. Smrru’s being connected by 
marriage with Mr. Buckmasrer’s seventh cousin had anything 
to do with a promotion which he hesitated not to stigmatize 
as a public and professional slander! A few days more, 
and the Administrative Reform Association would have held 
a meeting. Mr. Rorsuck would have applied a good deal of 
the language of Junius to Mr. Buckmaster and his emissary, 
and Mr. Mor.ey would have drawn a most unfavourable com- 
parison between the unpopular firm and the cheap tailors. 
The merits of Messrs. Moses and Son would have been 
descanted upon at great length. It would have been 
shown how admirable was the simplicity of their ready- 
made clothing department—how an officer in the Crimea 
could measure himself without the intrusive attend- 
ance of an agent, if he only obeyed their directions— 
how they always gave their workmen a Saturday whole- 
holiday—how they had patriotic illuminations every night, 
at their own expense—what an absence of circumlocution 
there was in their circulars. Mr. Smit would then, 
have brought an action. Lord would 
ave tried the cause—nobody else could have been trusted 
with it. He would have placed his hand on his heart. 
He would have told the jury that the freedom of the 
Press was the Palladium of British liberty. He would 
have mentioned that, in his youth, he had had dealings 
with fashionable tailors, and had entertained the greatest 
possible respect for them. But he would be wanting to his 
duty as one of the Judges of the land, if he did not pass 
unqualified condemnation on the course of business which 
they had recently followed; and he must intimate that he 
despised their anger, and cared nothing for their menaces. 
And then the jury, without leaving the box, would have 
returned whatever verdict is the metropolitan equivalent 
for “ Serve him right.” 

We have noticed Mr. Sarru’s case, because we feel that, 
so long as the war lasted, we were very much in the situation 
of the jury which gave him his four hundred pounds. We 
happened to be unaffected by current prejudices. We 
did not think that the army had disgraced itself, or that the 
campaign had failed, or that Mr. Somebody’s proposal to 
victual the forces by contract ought to have been accepted. 
Hence it was that we criticized with an asperity which may 
have seemed extravagant to others, the system of passing 
off for sacred truth ‘everything which was interesting 
to the British public.” One mail brought us the news that 
the British army had been flogged—the next that it was 
drunk—another that “it had faced out with its left against 
the frontispiece ” of the Redan, and had bruised its knuckles. 
And then, when any member of the body aggrieved wrote a 
letter of complaint, he was laughed at, or snubbed, or told to 
wait till Mr. Russet had acquiesced in his contradiction. 
It seemed to us that there was something very wrong in all 
this, and we are sure that, if the country had been as free 
from delusion on the subject of the army as it is at the 
present moment, it would have clamoured for much severer 
punishment than Mr. Siri has succeeded in inflicting. 


THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 


NLESS the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill had passed in 
silence, it had, from the first, little chance of passing at 
all. The measure—which, after the division of Thursday 
night, may be regarded as at an end for the present session 
—represented, not so much a compromise of two op- 
posing views, as a substitute for both. Some members 
of the Government had asserted that the creation of life- 
peers by prerogative was both legal and expedient, while 
Lord Campse.t and the majority of the House of Lords 
denied each proposition ; and the Bill which resulted from the 
inquiries of Lord Dersy’s Committee virtually abolished the 
alleged right of the Crown, at the same time that it anni- 
hilated that distinctive character of the peerage which had 
been so zealously vindicated. The innovation of attaching a 
salary to a seat in the House of Lords, and of making legis- 
lative functions ancillary to judicial duties, would be quite as 
serious as the disregard of the hereditary principle involved in 
the creation of Lord WENSLEYDALE. It is true that the House 
could not be swamped with Deputy-Speakers ; but the prece- 
dent of life-peerages, were it once established, must, in con- 
sistency, be carried further. 
The new functionaries would have formed a separate caste 


among their more independent colleagues. At first, such a 
distinction would only be mortifying to the minor Barons 
themselves ; but when their numbers were augmented by 
generals, admirals, and retired statesmen, questions would 
arise between the influence conferred by birth and that 
which belongs to personal ability. Life-peers would not 
be debarred, like Bishops, by public opinion or prejudice, 
from taking part in the management of political affairs. 
The consequences of the change might possibly be bene- 
ficial, but they were certainly not desired by any of 
the parties whose singular unanimity carried the Bill 
through the House of Lords, and saved it from summary 
ejection on the second reading in the House of Commons. 
Lord Dersy and his friends wished to prove that their oppo- 
sition to the WENSLEYDALE experiment implied no indifference 
to the efficient discharge of the appellate duties nominally 
belonging tothe House. 1t was thought expedient to anti- 
cipate any scheme for the transfer of the jurisdiction, while 
some of the lay lords were not unwilling to recognise the 
shortcomings of their legal colleagues ; and in the end, all sec- 
tions of the House acquiesced in a Bill which scarcely a 
single individual can have approved. The Government 
had obtained an admission that they had been right in doing 
something, and the Opposition were satisfied with their 
success in defeating the original Ministerial measure. 

The ArrorNey-GENERAL, in his opening speech of Monday 
night, treated the House of Commons with little respect, and 
the House of Lords with less. It may be admitted that the 
unwillingness of either branch of the Legislature to adopt 
a given course of conduct is a consideration which the 
other House ought not to disregard, but it scarcely furnishes 
a decorous argument in debate. It might almost be supposed 
that the mover wished to guard himself from the suspicion 
of approving the scheme which it was his business, as the 
organ of Government, to bring forward. The House of 
Commons could hardly be expected to pass a Bill of which 
its authors disapproved ; and although Lord Dersy and his 
friends may, in fact, have originated the measure, the respon- 
sibility of it rested wholly on the Ministers. The Soxicrror- 
GENERAL did not even think it necessary to support the 
lukewarm recommendations of his colleague, and the only 
speech really in favour of the Bill was made by Mr. RounpreLu 
Patmer. It is probable that practical difficulties may be at 
present involved in the various schemes which have been 
proposed for the transfer of the appellate jurisdiction, nor is 
the constitutional objection to a tribunal which varies at the 
pleasure of the Crown altogether without weight ; but it is 
evident that the obstacles might be overcome if the House 
of Lords were willing to consent to the change. All parties 
are agreed as to the confidence due to the eminent person 
who now takes the most prominent part in the deliberations 
of the Judicial Committee ; and it is remarkable that the 
measure proposed to the House of Lords would have made 
Mr. Pemperton Leieu ineligible for a judicial life-peerage. 

The suggestion of a separate and permanent Court of Appeal 
seems at least premature. Seventy or eighty causes in a 
year, all sifted and digested by previous investigation, furnish 
no sufficient occupation for five dignified and highly-paid 
legal functionaries. The labour of trying a nisi prius cause 
is often greater than that of hearing the arguments on an 
appeal, which may probably be at once reduced to a single 
issue of law. The a of Commons will, under any cir- 
cumstances, pause before it votes 10,000/. a-year, with con- 
tingent pensions, to two Deputy-Speakers; and it would be 
idle to ask 25,000/. or 30,000/. for five Judges of Appeal. 
Retired Chancellors are generally conspicuous for learnirig 
and ability, and they are already paid. If the House of 
Lords is to maintain its jurisdiction, a plan for introducing 
assessors when necessary, although in itself imperfect, would 
be preferable to the crude Ministerial project. 

When the Committee of the House of Lords first made 
their Report, competent critics were of opinion that the 
law lords had successfully provided for the shelving of an 
obnoxious agitation. Until the bargain or compromise 
between Lord Dersy and the Government was made public, 
there was no reason to suppose that so awkward an arrange- 
ment would be sanctioned by either House of Parliament. 
The Peers have, indeed, thought fit to disappoint reasonable 
expectations; but the foresight of those who censured the 
Bill has been justified by the House of Commons. Although, 
on the second reading, both sides of the House together 
contrived to muster a majority of fifty, the minority included 
all the ablest and weightiest among the independent sup- 


porters of the Government ; and even if those who voted 
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for the principle had been prepared to adopt the details, 
it was obviously impossible to carry such a measure at the 
end of the session in the face of an opposition such as that 
which was headed on Monday last by Sir James GraHAM 
and Lord Joun Russet. 

The Bill had the curious infelicity of pleasing no one. It 
overruled the protests of the law lords against the objections 
to the actual Court of Appeal—it introduced life peerages, 
notwithstanding the disapprobation of nine-tenths of the 
House of Lords—and it annihilated, by implication, the doubt- 
ful claim of prerogative which was put forward by the Lord 
CuanceLtor and the Prestpent of the Counc. Even 
Lord WensLeyDALE petitioned the House of Commons to 
reject a Bill which undoubtedly assumed the invalidity of 
his writofsummons. Lord Joun RussE.t complained that it 
would for the present make limitations for life impossible, 
except in the case of the Deputy-Speakers ; whilst Sir James 
Gram, on the other hand, reasonably suggested that the 
precedent might go further than the enactment. With the 
exception of Mr. RounpELt Parmer, who himself disap- 
proved of some of the provisions of the measure, it did not 
appear that, in the majority of 190, the Ministerial scheme 
possessed a single friend or supporter. A strong Govern- 
ment may carry almost any measure; but if Lord Par- 
MERSTON had been confident in his Parliamentary resources, 
he would not have found it necessary to make any com- 
pact with the Opposition. The Ministers had, in fact, little 
interest in carrying a Bill which was virtually Lord Dersy’s. 
All plans for great constitutional changes, or for makeshifts 
in the absence of efficient reforms, ought to originate with 
the Government. The attempt to improve the appellate 
jurisdiction was an after-thought, suggested by a desire to 
show that the rejection of Lord WENSLEYDALE implied no 
hostility to the amendment of the law ; but the majority in 
the House of Lords would have acted more wisely if they 
had contented themselves with the defeat of a false Minis- 
terial move. 

The objections to the Bill itself were fully pointed out in 
the debates of Monday and Thursday, and many of them 
may be summed up in the general proposition that fictions, 
like poets, are born, and not made. Although the natural 
and historical progress of an institution into a ceremony or 
a phrase is peculiarly congenial to the English mind, an idol 
must not be new and bright, with the maker’s name on the 
pedestal. The Peers, or a portion of their number, acting 
in presence of the Great Council, were the supreme tribunal 
of the realm, because they were powerful, and because some 
of them were learned. In process of time, the professional 
attainments of the law lords became the reality, while the 
d'gnity of the House was only a becoming accessory; but 
the new project of introducing life peers to represent an 
hereditary assembly is condemned, not merely by its insuffi- 
ciency, but by the transparency of the delusion which it 
implies. The argument that the Government measure might 
have been in some respects more advantageous than the pre- 
sent system, was altogether insufficient to justify the change. 
An institution has at least this defence—that it actually 
exists; but an innovation ought to be so far perfect that no 
better alternative can be discovered. Almost every speaker 
in the House of Lords suggested some scheme as plausible 
as that which was embodied in the Bill, and even if the 
premise that something must be done were admitted, the 
Ministerial conclusion would still be remote. Had it been 
possible to force the measure through the House of Com- 
mons before the end of the session, it would only have given 
rise to an agitation for more serious changes. 


OUR INDIFFERENCE TO FOREIGN POLITICS. 


C is difficult to make an American—impossible to make 
J. a Frenchman—believe that the English are indifferent to 
foreign politics. They recount our enormous dominion, our 
growing power, our Empire on which the sun never sets, 
and refuse to believe that we do not care to have the 
power which we really have.- A Frenchman cannot imagine 
that the “ships, colonies, and commerce” which he covets as 
instruments of ambition, are really possessed by those who 
only desire the trade which is to him secondary, An 
American thinks it hard that he should be reproved for 
annexing territory by a nation which has compulsorily an- 
nexed, and which still arbitrarily governs, millions of subjects. 
Both regard as a political hypocrisy our assertion that we 
are indifferent. Gentlemen employed in petty larceny never, 
they remind us, “are aware how other people’s property 


comes to be in their pockets.” So naturally associated is the 
fact of acquisition with the wish to acquire, that it may be 
well to make sure that we have the one without the other ; 
and we shall endeavour, therefore, to run over in our recol- 
lection the familiar features of our apathy. 

In the first place, we have no land-hunger. The Scotch 
invented this expressive word to denote that territorial 
ambition which besets even private persons in a half feudal 
age, when land is nearly the sole property, and the only 
respectable property. In extreme cases, the very sight or idea 
of adjacent possessions is enough to excite it. No matter 
how great the actual possessions of the proprietor—the fact 
of anything which is his being bounded by anything which 
is not his, cannot be borne. The ultimate idea is that of 
the school girl who was so appalled by the carefully ex- 
plained injunction to love her neighbours, that she answered, 
“Tf you please, mamma, I won't have any neighbours.” 
This is exactly the Monror doctrine—the great Trans- 
atlantic contribution to political ethics. It is a keen pain 
to those who hold this creed that there should be anybody 
next them. You might fancy that America was large 
enough, at least, for two nations; yet that is an error. The 
English have none of this feeling—their hard and positive 
mind resists its influence. Perhaps, indeed, they scarcely ap- 
preciate the basis of truth which is magnified to this absurd 
result. It is not a contemptible idea that an empire should 
look large on the map. The influence of the imagination 
on politics is not to be despised. Statisticians may compute 
difficult sums, and may glory in sterile figures, showing that 
no pecuniary gain accrues from the possession of colonies ; but 
they will never prove that a magnificent empire is not a 
source of political strength. It may cost money, but if it 
awes—and it does awe—into Submission petty enemies and 
little depredators, who can doubt that the money is well 
invested? We are buying ascendancy over the fancies of 
mankind. The English scarcely share this feeling—the 
Americans have exaggerated it. 

Another reason why common Englishmen dislike foreign 
politics, is that they feel they do not understand them. One 
of the evils of a free government is that a man with a vote 
is apt to fancy he understands everything. Gentlemen come 
to him at elections, and appeal to his “better judgment”— 
statesmen grown grey in the discussion of political questions 
invoke the “ well-known intelligence of this most re- 
spectable constituency”—and of course the ten-pound house- 
holder thinks he knows it all. His wife, in her most male- 
volent moments, would scarcely dare to hint a doubt of it. 
All domestic questions he is sure he comprehends ; but of 
international ones he is not quite sure. He does not know 
the French language. Foreigners are a difficulty to hin— 
he “considers they ought to be put down,”—but he is dim as 
to where they live. Their ways puzzle him. You “ can’t tell 
what to be at with fellows like that.” As the Turk considered 
Eothen to be “ an unintelligible, uncomfortable work of God, 
created for some good purpose to be revealed hereafter,” the 
truly British ming is bored by foreign speculations—wishes 
“those parties would not interfere with him,” and turns 
away from the subject as quickly as he can. Seriously, even 
a wise and accomplished man feels at a loss when, from the 
ramified interests and far-reaching influence of our empire, 
he is called on to have an opinion on events happening in a 
remote corner of the world, involving a knowledge of the 
habits and tendencies of races and nations to which he has 
never paid any attention, and perhaps bringing him into 
contact with forms of character so curious as to be nearly 
incomprehensible to an imagination trained in another hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps, if the hearts of most men were investi- 
gated—we mean not of professional politicians, who, of 
course, know everything and are sure of everything, but of 
sensible men, who, in the midst of pressing occupations, think 
it a duty to form a fair opinion on the important questions 
of the day—the Peace of Paris had few more «attractive 
results than that it enabled us to huddle up the Eastern 
question, with all its difficulties and inextricable compli- 
cations, and turn again to the parish roads, the position of 
the National Gallery, the exclusion of the Jews, and all 
the old, habitual, domestic topics with which we have always 
been familiar. Just so, people find it very hard to turn 
away from these natural subjects to the despatches of Mr. 
Marcy. They say that he is a “rigmarole man”—that Mr. 
Datias may know what powers he has, but they do not— 
that what the wit called the “art of writing in wool” has 
seldom been so well applied to wrapping up great questions, 
and preventing any defined outline from being visible to any 
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one. They come away from the circumambient language 
with only two ideas—that the Mosquito Coast is a bore, and 
that, though they will not give up Ruatan, they are sorry 
there is such a place. 

We must add to these traits—some would have begun 
with it—our commercial instinct. We cannot help having 
a notion that, if we interfere in foreign quarrels, we may 
have to fight in foreign quarrels. It is not that military 
daring is unprized, even in our most peaceful cities. After 
so many social changes, each of which might seem unfavour- 
able to martial virtue, we still rejoice in the boast that 
the Englishman is unequalled for cool pluck and heroic 
daring. But, though we like fighting, we had rather 
not fight with our customers. Liverpool and Manchester do 
not wish to fight with America. Liverpool has a strong 
idea that it would break—New Orleans very likely would 
fail too—and bankruptcy is not a social enjoyment. It is 
no mitigation of its annoyances that a cotton-growing 


- gentleman on the other side of the Atlantic is feeling the 


same pain, or worse. Exactly on this ground we could never 
care much about the CLayron-BuLwer treaty. It was a 
well-meant thing, certainly—very likely a clever thing; but 
we had an uneasy feeling that the subject was complicated— 
that we were getting into difficulties—that we were binding 
ourselves to do no one exactly knew what, in a very indefi- 
nite district, in conjunction with people who were, in com- 
parison, close at hand—who were constantly thinking about 
those countries. The result is that a large part of the 
English people, to quite a mischievous extent, wish to have 
no other concern about foreign countries than to trade 
with them. 

This indifference has its advantages. To a greater extent 
than any other free people who ever existed, we are ready 
to hear both sides—to forego unfair advantages—not to 
exact the uttermost farthing. But it has two very great 
disadvantages. In the first place, though it might not 
at first seem so, it leads to our meddling. The English 
people do not wish to meddle—they are at home, absorbed, 
occupied in adding up. But they keep a man on the spot. 
They call him a consul, a chargé d’affaires—possibly, though 
we are hardly thinking of large countries, even an am- 
bassador. The man on the spot has little to do—no oceupa- 
tions to absorb him—very few sums to perform. It is asking 
too much of human nature to expect that he will not wish 
to interfere with the people among whom he is placed. The 
meanest representative of England represents in some sort the 
greatness of England. He is a little man, but he is backed 
by a great firm. His weakness is, so to say, overshadowed 
by the strength of a most powerful country. Of course he 
tries to make it felt. Like the impetuous British captain, 
who, some years ago, would make the American vessel pay 
dues at San Juan in Nicaragua, the ardent consul is apt to 
resolve that justice shall be done, that right shall triumph, 
that petty tyrants shall know who are really the great 
people in this world. This is the way England has obtained 
the reputation of a meddling country. It is because she is 
so self-occupied as scarcely to watch her own agents. 

Again, our disinclination to interfere leads to an injudi- 
cious application of the principle Quieta non movere. Look 
at the number of unsettled boundary lines—of complicated, 
undecided questions—which surround the English possessions 
in Central America. No meddling Government—perhaps 
no prudent Government—would have tolerated these. But 
the indifference of the English people affords no encourage- 
ment to anything but apathy in their rulers. A far-seeing 
statesman who took up such questions when, as it would be 
said, “there was no occasion,” would be thought to “trouble 
Israel ;” and yet it is probable that all such questions might 
have been most easily settled in times of calm and guiet, 
although, afterwards, when there is occasion to discuss them, 
their very consideration creates anxiety, loss of credit, and 
bitter heart-burnings between nations. So true is it that 
the love of ease is the mother of difficulty—so common is it 
that the mere disinclination to exercise control is mistaken 
by those at a distance for a restless and inveterate love of 
meddling. 


PARTNERSHIP REFORM. 


is nothing like self-interest for making men 
astute. The House of Commons contains a little knot 
of tes who have always carried weight from the 
amount of their wealth, but who have certainly not acquired 
the character of first-rate debaters. In their opposition to 


the Partnership Bill, however, they have appeared in an 
entirely new light. They have shown themselves alive to 
every artifice, and masters of every Parliamentary dodge. 
They can use one argument at one stage of the discussion, 
and its opposite at the next, with the skill of first-rate tac- 
ticians; and their pertinacity and dexterity have been so 
far rewarded that even so wary a politician as Sir James 
GRAHAM, and so firm a friend of commercial reform as Mr. 
CARDWELL, have been induced to assist in destroying the 
Bill which the Government introduced to remove one of the 
worst blemishes in our mercantile law. 

The debate of yesterday week deserves some attention as a 
striking proof of the power which a small knot of men, pos- 
sessing no remarkable capacity, may acquire in the House of 
Commons by the unity and simplicity of their creed. 
Simple, indeed, is the pure capitalist doctrine. It denounces 
all trading with borrowed means, and reserves the privilege 
of commerce to the fortunate owners of enormous wealth. 
But, notwithstanding its simplicity, it can assume a 
variety of shapes, The first attempt against the Bill in the 
recent debate was a direct opposition to the motion for going 
into committee. At that period of the discussion the theory 
of the moneyed interest was put furth almost without disguise. 
A man, said Mr. Munrz, who got somebody of whom the 
world was to know nothing to lend him capital secretly, 
might be able to get credit on the strength of it, and then, 
the capital being withdrawn, might suddenly break, and 
cheat his creditors in the most barefaced manner. Mr. 
Spooner’s argument was, that by means of borrowed capital, 
a firm obtained additional credit, and that, if that capital were 
withdrawn, the creditors would have no assets to look to. 
Both added that the commercial world—a phrase evidently 
intended to signify only the possessors of immense wealth— 
did not want the measure; and the same statement was 
echoed by the whole phalanx of monopolists. We are 
inclined to agree with Lord Paumerston that the prima 
facie inference to be drawn from the opposition of the great 
capitalists is that the Bill isa good one. Certainly, the 
fair conclusion from the reasoning of its opponents is most 
clearly in favour of the measure. Wealthy merchants are 
against it ; and the fact, if it proves anything, shows that the 
proposed amendment of the law will place the humbler and 
more numerous traders in a position to compete, with some 
better chance of success, against their overgrown rivals. 

Thenthemain argument of the monopolists is that a fictitious 
credit may be obtained by means of borrowed capital. No one 
ever doubted this, but if the evil is thought sufficient to justify 
legal restrictions, it ought to be met by a prohibition, not of 
one particular kind of loans, but of all advances of capital 
whatever. Even Mr. Munrz does not venture, in so many 
words, to say anything so preposterous as that the mischiefs 
of a system of credit outweigh its advantages ; and yet he 
and his friends rely on the general statement that credit 
may be abused, as their chief ground of opposition to a Bill 
which merely proposes that a loan, where the interest 
is proportioned to profits, shall be treated in the same way 
as any other loan. The real resistance of the moneyed men 
is, not to the form in which it is intended to permit an 
advance of capital, but to all trading on borrowed wealth, 
on whatever terms it may be obtained. These gentlemen 
can afford to do business without asking any man to help 
them. Their capital is redundant, and if their doctrines 
were fully carried out by the Legislature, we should have a 
law which would forbid any man to trade on a larger scale 
than his own unaided resources might enable him todo. The 
whole business of the country would be in the hands of the 
few millionaires who somewhat arrogantly regard themselves 
as the sole representatives of the mercantile world, to which 
they stand in much the same relation as a whale to a shoal 
of herrings. Had their principles prevailed in times past, 
English commerce would never have been the gigantic thing 
it is, and the colossal fortunes for which a monopoly is now 
claimed would never have come into existence. 

But though the principle of the capitalists is neither more 
nor less than an opposition to that system of credit which 
is the essence of trade, they have quite a different set of 
arguments to be used for the benefit of those who have not 
risen to the level of their exclusive views. Only a small 
section of the House of Commons is rich enough to digest 
the whole anti-credit doctrine ; and the battle, therefore, liad 
to be fought by throwing dust in the eyes of the large and 
uncertain class who dislike monopoly, yet are afraid of free- 
dom. In the conduct of this part of the discussion, the 
leaders of the Plutocracy displayed an unusual amount of tact. 
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The first suggestion by which they sought to divide the 
enemy was the specious proposal to give publicity to every 
transaction under the Bill, by making registration a con- 
dition of exemption from partnership liability. This device 
seduced some of the most acute advocates of commercial 
freedom from their allegiance; and yet a moment’s con- 
sideration would suffice to show that to grant relief on such 
terms is tantamount to refusing it altogether. Real pub- 
licity for all advances to men in business would no doubt 
tend to prevent fra:, and to check over-trading. But, in 
the first place, no system of registration would secure any- 
thing but deceptive returns; and even if this difficulty could 
be got over, it would still be most unfair to impose onerous 
conditions on one species of loan, from which other similar 
transactions are free. The effect, of course, would be that 
not a farthing would ever be lent under the provisions of 
the Bill, A man who had the choice either to receive 
usurious interest under a private deed, or to take a share 
of profits with the chance of being treated as a partner— 
that is, according to English law, of being flayed alive—in 
case of any error in a set of complicated returns, would not 
be long in making up his mind to lend his money only on 
the old-fashioned plan. Registration clauses would make the 
measure a dead letter. Mr. Lowe knew this, and there- 
fore opposed them. Mr. Munrz and his friends knew 
it equally well, and therefore supported them. Sir James 
Grauam, Mr. CarpwELL, and many other Liberal members, 
appeared to be blind to the necessary consequence, and 
almost gave the monopolists a majority by supporting their 
insidious proposition to make public registration essential to 
the validity of all transactions authorised by the Bill. 

The next scheme for defeating the measure was the pro- 
posal to postpone creditors participating in profits to all other 
claimants on an insolvent estate. Not a word was said to 
show why a lender who receives fluctuating interest, instead 
of a probably larger average at a fixed rate, should not be 
placed in the same position as other creditors. The only 
ground relied on was, that the man who made the original 
advance would probably be able to forestall the ordinary 
trade creditors; but it is obvious that this applies with 
equal force to a loan at a fixed rate of interest, and to 
one which carries a share of profits. To make a distinc- 
tion between the two cases is virtually to prohibit the 
transaction which is placed under a comparative disad- 
vantage. The proviso, however, was carried by a majority 
of three against the Government, many of the professed 
friends of the measure having voted for the clause which 
entirely neutralises its effect. No sooner was the triumph 
obtained, than Mr. Muntrz—somewhat, we should think, 
to the disgust of those who had been entrapped into sup- 
porting the proviso with the idea that they were im- 
proving the Bill—burst into a song of triumph over the 
mutilated scheme. The Bill was now, he said, not worth a 
farthing, as no man of sense would lend money on the clause 
as it stood. He is unquestionably right; but it is just pos- 
sible that he was premature in telling those who had helped 
in the work of destruction how completely they had made 
themselves the tools of the monopolist party, which, without 
the assistance of deserters from the opposite side, never 
numbers more than a score or so of adherents. 

The forms of the House will yet allow the decision of 
last week to be reversed ; and if those who still halt between 
two opinions will only ruminate on Mr. Munrz’s frank 
exultation, they may perhaps come at last to a perception of 
the truth, that the law of partnership will remain for all 
practical purposes just what it is now, unless the Bill be 
relieved from restrictions which have been proposed for the 
avowed purpose of defeating the long-expected reform. At 
this period of the session, however, the chance of recovering 
lost ground is but slight; and we shall probably have to 
regret the abandonment of an important measure which 
might long since have been the law of the land, had the 
Government displayed half the sagacity and energy with which 
their opponents have contrived to check-mate them. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION. 


f ige< progress of the experiment which has been for some 
time in operation for applying an examination-test to 
candidates for the Civil Service, is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
We never imagined that it would produce the marvellous 
results which the thick-and-thin advocates of competition 
affected to anticipate ; and, indeed, if their Chinese principle 
had been adopted to the extent which Lord Gopgricu and 


others desired, there can be very little doubt that the whole 
scheme, after having become thoroughly ridiculous, would 
have been ultimately abandoned as a hopeless chimera. A 
few months ago, when the House of Commons was induced 
to pass a resolution intended to pave the way for a universal 
system of open competition, it seemed but too probable that 
the project would be defeated by the excessive zeal of its 
supporters. Since then, Lord Gopericu has become more 
moderate in his views, and the Government, perhaps, a 
little more energetic in their practice; and on the 
matter being again introduced on Thursday evening, 
the most charming harmony prevailed between the CHan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER and the advocates of the competi- 
tive system. The Government has, it seems, introduced 
competition wherever it could be applied with any reasonable 
chance of success, while it has steered clear of the impracti- 
cable device suggested by the Administrative Reformers, of 
examining all comers in order to select model letter-carriers 
or tide-waiters. 

From servants of this class, who form the largest section 
of the public employés, it would be absurd to require high 
literary attainments, and accordingly the competitive system 
has not been applied to them. The plan at present adopted in 
the superior departments is probably the only feasible com- 
promise between perfectly free competition and the old 
practice of nomination. \\ henever a vacancy occurs, several 
candidates are named by the head of the department, and 
subjected to competitive examination, in order to ascertain 
the person fittest to receive the appointment ; and the Cuay- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQueER assured the House, with apparent 
sincerity, that care was taken to present a sufficient number 
of candidates to enable the Commissioners to select persons 
fully adequate to the discharge of their official duties. We are 
glad to see that the attempt to carry the system further than 
this is abandoned, at least for the present, even by the most 
strenuous advocates of competition. As examinations are now 
conducted they may, and we believe will, be made the means 
of securing efficient public servants, without fostering the 
placehunting spirit which would be sure to grow up if all 
offices were put up as prizes to public competition. 

There appears reason to believe that the modified plan 
which has been adopted has proved a safeguard against other 
evils which were anticipated—and certainly not altogether 
without cause—when Sir C. TREVELYAN’s project was first 
put forth. It was feared—and the extravagant language of 
the official and other advocates of the scheme justified the 
fear—that the result of subjecting aspirants to a purely 
intellectual ordeal would prove fatal to the moral and mental 
training best fitted to produce efficient clerks. Practical 
talent, habits of industry and accuracy, and a respectful and 
faithful regard to instructions, seemed to be less valued by 
the zealots of reform than brilliant powers of intellect ; and 
it really appeared to be their highest ambition to foster a 
class of prodigies likely to prove more ornamental than use- 
ful to the departments in which they might be employed. 
It seemed at one time no chimerical apprehension that the 
process of grinding for a clerkship might fairly work out the 
minds of the candidates, and leave nothing but a dry residuum 
for their future duties. It is beyond a question that men 
who have devoted the best years of their youth to the acqui- 
sition of a critical knowledge of the ancient languages may 
be very inefficient if asked to conduct a French correspond- 
ence or a German conversation—that a recondite acquaint- 
ance with the lunar theory or the calculus of variations is 
quite compatible with a lack of arithmetical accuracy—that 
a man may be well up in the theory of chances, and yet prove 
anything but a trustworthy clerk—and that the mechanical 
gift of legible handwriting is not always possessed by those 
who can pass with distinction an examination in natural 
science or constitutional law. Looking at the tone in which 
the new system was urged by its original promoters, it was 
naturally feared that, either for the sake of gratifying their 
own vanity, or in the hope of displaying to the admiring 
world a collection of erudite and scientific wonders, the 
Commissioners would exclude candidates who possessed the 
homely requirements of serviceable clerks, in favour of men 
over-educated for their position, or at least over-crammed 
for their examination. 

The working of the experiment up to the present time 
has, however, satisfactorily shown that it is possible to avoid 
these undoubted dangers, and that, in judicious hands, 
the system is capable of becoming largely beneficial. When 
the Commissioners issued their Report in the early part of 
the year, about a thousand nominees had undergone the 
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ordeal of examination; and of these upwards of three hun- 
dred had been rejected, not for ignorance of Greek, Latin, 
French, or mathematics, but in the large majority of 
cases for an utter incapacity to spell their own language. 
In an appendix to the Report, the actual blunders in ortho- 
graphy are set forth in detail, and they are sufficiently 
curious. One gentleman is remarkable for his attintion to 
the wheather, and his chriticism of deplomacy. Another 
writes of thouse collonies. A third has the enthwisium 
of an annalictial philoshipher. Non-conformists are written 
down descenters. Captain is Capting ; genus, genious, and 
ginious, are convertible terms ; and a too familiar word 
in the vocabulary of pathology is compendiously spelt 
diareah. Nearly all the plucked clerks were distinguished 
for eccentricities of this description. Even those who 
rate the necessary qualifications of Government officials at 
the lowest point will hardly think that, in such cases, there 
has been undue stringency on the part of the Commissioners, 
or that there is any reason to dread the consequences which, 
in the Universities and elsewhere, sometimes flow from ex- 
cessive competition. 

Since the date of the Report, it appears that the proportion 
of the rejected to the passed candidates has somewhat increased 
—556 certificates having been refused, against 1070 granted. 
The change is probably due to the larger number of candidates 
sent in to competitive examinations; and as a gradual and 
cautious extension of the system is still contemplated, we 
may expect returns apparently less favourable in future. 
At the same time, while earnestly deprecating the introduction 
of anything like a cram examination, we hope that the 
measure of competition which is found practicable will, before 
long, raise the average standard to a rather more respectable 
point than it has yet reached. The ridiculous deficiencies 
exhibited by so many of those who have ventured to 
present themselves as candidates for office, afford the 
strongest argument in favour of a regulated system 
of examinations such as is now in force. Within a 
year, some hundreds of applicants have been rejected for 
ignorance of the most appalling kind. There is certainly 
no reason to believe that the average attainments of nominees 
have been lower since the establishment of the new system 
than they were before. Probably the reverse has been the 
case; but even taking the candidates who have been 
lately examined as a sample of the material of which the 
Civil Service is composed, we are driven to the conclusion that 
a large proportion of the gentlemen who have formerly 
received appointments under the Crown were accepted before 
they had imastered the charity school-boy’s curriculum of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Such nominations are, no doubt, correctly attributed by the 
Commissioners to the recommendations of persons who are 
more desirous of making provision for a friend than of sup- 


' plying the public with a useful servant. Under the pure 


patronage system, a Minister was almost obliged to give 
away subordinate places to any one who was pressed upon 
him by a colleague or a political supporter ; and every mem- 
ber of Parliament was regularly besieged by the solicitations 
of his constituents to use his influence to procure Govern- 
ment appointments. This wretched form of corruption has 
now received its death-blow; and if there were no other 
benefit to be looked for from the Civil Service Examina- 
tions, such a result would be enough to justify their con- 
tinuance. So far as we can judge at present, the Commis- 
sioners seem to be doing a useful and unpretending work ; 
and if fair play is given to the principle of competition, 
within reasonable limits, without running into the folly of 
universal triposes, we believe that the system will prove a 
really efficient mode of recruiting the public service with 
duly qualified candidates. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


M GUIZOT has recently contributed to the Revue des Deux 
¢ Mondes two articles in which he has commenced a sketch 
of the career of Sir Robert Peel. It is not often that a contem- 
porary so eminent places on record his opinion of a great states- 
man; and, independently of the interest which must attach to 
M. Guizot’s judgment on the life and character of Peel, these 


articles have ali the charm of the writer’s clear and polished | 


style, and are marked with his usual calmness of insight and 


breadth of view. ‘To English readers, the greater portion of , 


their contents is too familiar to require any notice; but in the 
latter portion of the second article, published at the begin- 
ning of this month, there is a review of the foreign policy of the 
French and English Cabinets during the three first years of Sir 


Robert Peel’s Ministry, which deserves particular attention. As 
M. Guizot was then at the head of French affairs, he is enabled 
to speak with authority, and to state more effectually than an 
one else could have done, what were the relations of hee! an 
France at that time. His statement is in many ways valuable. 
It shows how thoroughly the notion was worked out in the minds 
of those who then governed the two nations, which has since 
manifested its effects in the Russian war—namely, that England 
and France should permit each other, without jealousy, to ad- 
vance in their respective directions, and should unite when- 
ever a third Power should threaten the interests which this 
arrangement was intended to foster. It also shows that men 
of honour and sense can easily come to an understanding 
when occasions of difference seem likely to divide them, pro- 
vided that they are united by a sincere adhesion to the same 
general principles of action. Lastly, it may give satisfaction to 
Englishmen to see the estimate formed of the ability and recti- 
tude of some of their principal statesmen by so discriminating and 
impartial a judge as M. Guizot. 

here is one of the benefits of peace, M. Guizot says, which 
France has enjoyed without sufficiently recognising its impor- 
tance. It now manages its internal affairs, goes through revolu- 
tions, or changes its dynasty, without provoking the interference 
of strangers. Louis Philippe, above all men, appreciated this 
advantage of a pacific policy. It is a mistake to attribute his 
adoption of such a policy to his prudence and to a skilful esti- 
mate of his personel interests. The idea of peace, with all its 
moral effects, and in all its greatness, had established itself in 
the mind and heart of the French King. The iniquities and the 
sufferings entailed by war were revolting to his humanity and 
his good sense. Peace was, in his eyes, the true triumph of civi- 
lization ; and to establish it was his duty as a man and as a king. 
Accordingly, he hailed with pleasure the accession to power of a 
Conservative Cabinet at London, as a pledge, not only of 
peace, but of that equitable and moderate policy, which is the 
only guarantee for a true and lasting peace. His expectations 
were fully justified by the event; and during the three years of 
which MG uizot poate’ Be the concord of the two Cabinets was never 
seriously disturbed, although its maintenance was threatened by 
disputes arising from three sources—the right of search on 
the Slave Coast, the Tahiti affair, and the Morocco war. M. 
Guizot attributes its preservation in a great measure to Lord 
Aberdeen, for whom he appears to entertain a warm admiration, 
and of whose public character he speaks in the following terms :— 


In the eyes of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen two inestimable 
advantages. He ee to the Tory party, and his career dated from the 
days of the greatest Tory dancy and triumph, and yet he was entirely 
free from Tory prejudices, passions, and hates. His mind was free yet 
balanced, Prove & accurate and subtle, and always ready to comprehend and 
allow for the changes of time, and the motives and merits of men. He was an 
aristocrat, but without ostentation, and with liberal feelings and a genial 
character; a man of letters, though without any literary pretensions ; exceed- 
ingly reserved in common life, yet charming in the intercourse of intimate 
friendship ; eminently English in his principles and manners, and yet very 
familiar with the history, the ideas, the languages, and interests of Continental 
nations. Like Peel, he desired that peace and justice should govern the 
relations of different States, and surpassed every one in his power to discern, 
and readiness to accept, the conditions of peace, in his skill in employing lan- 
guage and adopting measures calculated to promote peace, and in impressin 
on all with whom he had to deal a belief in his moderation and fairness, an 
in disposing them to meet him in a similar spirit. 

In 1840, while Lord Palmerston held the seals of the Foreign 
Office, M. Guizot had been instructed by M. Thiers to withhold 
the assent of France to a treaty proposed by England for the 
more effectual suppression of the slave-trade. A year later, 
M. Guizot was Duime Minister of Louis Philippe, and Lord 
Aberdeen had succeeded Lord Palmerston. M. e St. Aulaire, 
the French ambassador at London, was instructed to sign the 
treaty ; but a violent outcry was raised in the French Chambers, 
as the arrangement was supposed to be the fruit of a disgraceful 
subserviency to England. M.Guizot yielded, and refused to ratify 
the treaty. Lord Aberdeen and Sir R. Peel naturally com- 
pesee ; and their suspicions of unfair dealing were heightened 

y the circumstance that the final refusal of France was exactly 
timed so as to make America refuse also. ‘ It was especially,” says 
M. Guizot, “ in the distrustful and uneasy mind of Sir R. Peel that 
these suspicions fermented. Honest men, who are neither vision- 
aries nordupes, fall easily intotheextreme of distrust,and they suffer 
their suspicions to obtrude themselves in a most singular manner 
through their sincere general desire to maintain friendly relations. 
Lord Aberdeen was less apprehensive, and more thoroughly de- 
termined to carry out the policy of peace at the hazard even of 
sustaining mortification. Fingiand yielded, and the measures to 
be adopted for the repression of the slave-trade were ultimately 
settled by the treaty of 1845, in which the right of search was 
abandoned.” It must be confessed that the history of this trans- 
action does not redound very greatly to M. Guizot’s credit; and 
he is therefore entitled all the more to the merit of having pre- 
served the English alliance unimpaired through the negotiations 
on the subject. That, in spite of considerable obloquy, of which 
_he was made the object in France, he clun faithfully to his 
' general policy, there can be no doubt; and he inserts a long 
extract from a letter written at the time to Lord Aberdeen, in 
| which he entreats the English statesman to unite with him in 
_ despising and pacifying the outbreaks of national jealousy which 

must occur between the subordinate agents of two Senies rought 
| into contact at so many points of the globe. 
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In the affair of the slave-trade, the jealousy of France had de- 
manded a concession from England—in the affair of Tahiti, the 
jealousy of England demanded « concession from France. The 
‘Frencli admiral in command of the Pacific squadron suddenly, and 
without orders, changed the protectorate of France over Tahiti 
into a usurpation of the sovereignty of the island. The Pro- 
testant missionaries feared the consequences, stirred the English 
Ministry into action, and the French Cabinet was compelled to 
refuse its assent to what had been done. Then followed the 
dispute respecting the arrest of Pritchard by the French authori- 
ties at Tahiti, for a real or suspected sedition, and the demand 
for compensation and apology. France again yielded, although 
she succeeded in showing the conduct of Pritchard to have been 
such as to make it impossible to insist on the recal of the officer 
who had arrested him. M. Guizot takes the opportunity here 
afforded him to pay a tribute to the zeal of the Protestant 
missions, to show the enormous efforts made to support them, 
and to ridicule the ignorant notion of foreign Catholics, that 
English Protestantism is on the decline. He also explains 
the position which he occupied as the Protestant Minister of 
a Catholic country, and shows why he thought it right that 
France should uphold and protect Catholic missions. While 
all is smooth, and peace endures between the two nations, 
the promoters of the two creeds are but rival labourers in 
the spiritual harvest; but if ever a political separation 
arose, these missions would become the centres of poli- 
tical warfare through all the islands of the Pacific. they 
are a sort of garrison colony, concealing their arms until actual 
necessity may oblige them to show their pie of offence and 
defence. M. Guizot had therefore to guard against the possible 
danger to France which might accrue from the cabanstel 
triumph of the Protestant missions. Here, again, the final 
settlement of the matter was due to Lord Aberdeen—Sir 
Robert Peel having to retract or qualify certain strong ex- 
pressions which he had used in the House of Commons when 
the news of Pritchard’s arrest first arrived. The result of the 
dispute was, that the relations of the two countries were fixed on 
a more friendly basis than ever. There are now, M. Guizot 
said—in alluding shortly afterwards to the Tahiti business in the 
Chamber of Deputies—in England and France, two Govern- 
ments convinced that there is room in the world for the prosperity, 
and for the material and moral activity, of both countries ; and, 
while each developes to the full all its forces, without mutual 
fear or jealousy, they may aid instead of injuring each other. 

The Morocco war was but a trifling affair. The celebrated 
dictum of Napoleon, that the Mediterranean ought to be a French 
lake, was remembered with some anxiety in England when people 
saw a French army, under the orders of the Governor-General of 
Algeria, enter Morocco, and a French squadron, commanded b 
a son of the King, appear before Tangiers. Sir Robert Peel too 
the alarm, and pressing instructions were sent off to the English 
Consul-general at Tangiers, ordering him to use all his influence 
to obtain the concessions required of the Emperor by the French, 
and thus put an end to the war. The lrench were, however, 
determined to use force, in order to impress the natives with a 
sense of their power, and they used it speedily and effectually. 
Peace was immediately concluded with Morocco, and the entente 
cordiale suffered no interruption. At this point, M. Guizot ter- 
minates his labours for the present, promising to finish his life 
of Sir Robert Peel in another article. When it appears, we shall 
hope to see an account of the negotiations relative to the Spanish 
marriages ; and we shall be curious to learn whether M. Guizot 
has any version to offer of the conduct of the French King more 
honourable to him than that generally received, and less incon- 
sistent with a sincere desire to prefer a generous and enlightened 
red to personal aggrandisement. As far as he has gone 

itherto, M. Guizot has, we think, made it clear that he and 
Lord Aberdeen laboured zealously and honestly to create a 
spirit of friendly forbearance and good feeling between two 
proud and sensitive nations—that they were, on this subject, in 
advance of their time—and that it was in a great measure because 
they insisted so strongly on maintaining their common policy of 
conciliation that the spirit they desired to see grow up has 
actually prevailed, and that it is now comparatively easy to 
preserve a good understanding between France and England. 


TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


WRITER in arecent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
divides the “ Italian question” into two parts. The first 
relates to those notorious evils of misgovernment which require 
immediate reform—the second, to those dim aspirations after a 
pag and united Italy, which, however interesting they may 
e to political philosophers, will not, he thinks, for a long time 
to come, possess sufficient importance to require the attention 
of practical statesmen. He proceeds to consider the subject 
of the temporal power of the Pope, and comes to the conclusion 
that the attributes of civil and ecclesiastical sovereignty must 
remain united in the head of the Catholic world—that Rome must 
continue to be the centre of his government—and that all that 
Europe can or ought to do at present, with reference to the States 
of the Church, is to encourage and assist Pius 1X. in carrying out 
the reforms which he promised in 1847, and which were com- 
meénced in good earnest in 1850, after his return from,Gaeta. 
‘Not so, however, thinks the Abbé Michon, the author of a very 


remarkable pamphlet. published last May, in Paris, under the title 
of La Papauté & Jerusalem. He abandons the line of defence 
which the essayist in the Revue des Deux Mondes believes, or 
affects to believe, to be still tenable. The government of the 
Pope’s temporal dominions is, he says, thoroughly and irremedi- 
ably bad. Pius IX., when a younger and more sanguine man, 
attempted to infuse new life into the system which, under his 
predecessor, had seemed on the “ of dissolution. He failed— 
we all know how. The obstacles which had seemed but slight to 
the ardent mind of the Bishop of Imola, were insurmountable to 
the Vicar of Christ. Isit, then, to be expected, that after nine 
sad years have passed over him, he should again, under the 


influence of pressure from without, enter upon the dangerous 


ath of organic reform? The passive resistance of those around 
fim would be stronger than ever; and where would be that popular 
sympathy which hailed the Maria Mastai Ferretti who was to give 
his people amnistia e ferrate vie? To a man of iron will like Riche- 
lieu, or to a body like the French Convention, it might be possible 
to effect a reform in the Roman States; but nothing could over- 
come the anti-reforming prejudices of those who would have to 
carry it out but the most merciless severity. This is out of the 
question, and the result of any attempt at improvement would 
merely be an exaggeration of the present contradiction between 
concessions to liberalism on paper and their violation in practice. 
It may seem to some that the knot which cannot be untied may 
be cut by secularization and the Code Napoléon. This, how- 
ever, is a change which no mere diplomatic action could produce. 
The clergy, thus robbed of their rights, would carry the story 
of the injustice done to them into every part of the Roman 
Catholic world. 

The Abbé falls back upon the third, and, as he believes, 
the only practicable expedient—the abdication of the temporal 
power of the Papacy. Great misapprehensions prevail, he 
observes, as to the opinions entertained at Rome upon this 

int. Of course, there are many who have a direct interest 
in the maintenance of the existing relations between Church 
and State, but their conservative tendencies are opposed by 
a powerful minority, whose chief strength lies in such of the 
religious orders as are least occupied with worldly affairs. Only 
last year, this very question was brought forward in full Consis- 
tory by Cardinal Marini, who gave it as his opinion that the 
union of spiritual Rome, the first power in the world, with tem- 
poral Rome, a fourth or fifth-rate State, was a pure loss to 
the former, and no gain to the latter. Even Pius IX. appears 
not to be blind to the possibility of some such measure becoming 
necessary. 

If the temporal power of the Pope is disjoined from his spiri- 
tual authority, he must either remain in Rome as a subject, or he 
must go elsewhere. Whither is he to go? To France? He 
would meet certainly with a cordial reception there. His pro- 
gress would be a triumph, but jealousies would be excited in the 
minds of the other Catholic powers; and his near proximity to 
Paris, the centre of the questioning and critical tendencies of the 
times, could, not fail to be painful to him. Similar difficulties 
would arise if he fixed his seat in any other part of Europe ; and 
how sad would be the situation of the Papacy if another period 
of convulsion like 1848 were to return! The ark of St. Peter 
tossing about on the stormy sea of revolution is an object pain- 
ful to contemplate. But is it possible to find some place out of 
the limits of Europe, where the Pope may continue to exercise — 
his spiritual functions, unencumbered by the complications of 
politics? The Abbé Michon thinks that the requisite conditions 
would be fulfilled by the choice of Jerusalem. He asserts that a 
proposal to transfer his court to the Holy Land was actually made 
to Pius IX. in the year —— that it was received coldly 
by the Roman ecclesiastics. any of their co-religionists would 
probably share their sentiments ; and yet there is no necessuw’ 
connexion between Rome and the successor of St. Peter. Anti 
and Avignon have both been honoured by the residence of the 
Apostle or his representatives. When Pius VI. lay on his death- 
bed at Valence, and was lamenting that it was his destiny to die 
in exile, a Cardinal, who stood by, said to him, “‘ Holy Father, 
the Pope is everywhere in his own land.” 

Enthroned in Jerusalem as a spiritual ruler only, protected 
by a convention between the Catholic powers and the Porte, and 
communicating with Europe by a line of railway from Jerusalem 
to the coast, and by steam-vessels in the Levant, the Pope might 
continue to watch over the religious conscience of the multitudes 
who own his spiritual sway, and might begin, on a scale which 
has never yet been attempted, the great work of conciliating and 
converting the East. One of the first acts of the reign of Pius IX. 
was to try to establish closer relations with the Greek Church. 
The Abbé Michon believes that by prudent management—by 
making concessions in matters which do not compromise the 
doctrinal infallibility of the see of Rome, and by giving to the more 
influential Greek bishops a seat in the conclave—the union of the 
two great communions of the East and West, which is “ already 
almost realized in principle,” might be brought about, at least 
externally and officially. The concessions which he proposes 
make are very considerable. All dogmatical polemics Fetweent 
rival Churches are to cease, the Eastern communion is to keep its 
peculiar rites, and a General Council is to be called to remedy the 
abuses of centuries, and to conform the Church to the necessities 
of modern society; while the dignitaries of the Roman Church who 
now hold titles or authority within countries which legitimately 
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belong to the Greek rite, are to cease to bear the one or 
exercise the other. This great work once accomplished, it 
may be hoped, we are told, that Catholicism, renewing her youth, 
may be able to act with effect upon those western sects which lie 
beyond her pale. 

f the Papacy had but rid itself of its temporal power and 
duties, thesreproach which Protestants so often bring against it, 
of mismanaging and converting into a desert the most beautiful 
region of Italy, would be for ever forgotten, and we should hear 
no more of the restrictions which have been laid even by Catholic 
States upon communication between the Head of the Church and 
his spiritual children. Again, the Roman Church, sitting apart 
in its tranquil home in Judea, would be a standing rebuke to the 
cold philosophy which is creeping over the West, and would, 
when the fulness of time was come, be a nucleus round which all 
that is good in European society might gather and form itself 
anew. Nor must we overlook its action _ Islamism. From 
the walls of Zion a peaceful crusade might be carried on against 
the faith of the Prophet. In many parts of the Mahometan 
world the belief in the Koran is, says the Abbé Michon, 
little more than nominal. The real foundation of the creed 
of the Arab is the Abrahamic religion, the parent of Chris- 
tianity. The times are gone by, he urges, when it was allow- 
able to speak of the great Arabian legislator as the “ Eldest 
Son of Satan.” The Arab is the most religious of mankind. 
God is for ever in his thoughts—we might almost call him “ natu- 
rally a Christian.” The Abbé goes so far as even to calculate the 
expense of buying land for the Pope upon Mount Zion; and he 
maintains that, however painful it might be to many Catholics to 
have to dissociate in their minds the ideas of Rome and of the 
Pope, Jerusalem is, after all, a far holier site than the city of the 
Cesars. ‘Si Saint Jerome a pu écrire que Bethlehem vaut bien 
la roche Tarpeienne, nous dirons qu'une cellule a quelques pas du 
Calvaire, ot a coulé le sang de Réparateur, vaut bien le Vatican.” 
The Pope once established in Palestine, it would become the am- 
bition of every Catholic to possess a home in the sacred country, 
and the object of the great warlike expeditions of so many kings 
would be accomplished by peaceful colonization. 

However visionary these views may appear, it is not incon- 
ceivable that they should be held by many intelligent and de- 
voted Roman Catholics. They offer an escape from the difficulties 
which Liberal sentiments in — combined with a thorough 
belief in Romanism, cannot fail to draw after them, and they have 
the support of a not ungraceful sentimentalism. Even when the 
question is regarded from a non-Catholic point of view, there 
is something very striking in the notion of the Church laying 
down her gold and grandeur, and returning to fix her home upon 
the bare hills of Judea. We fear, however, that the good 
Abbé mistakes sadly the temper of the Roman Court, and that 
the papacy will remain to meet its destiny in Italy. 

There is one aspect of the Austrian Concordat which has not, 
we think, attracted sufficient attention. None of the events of 
the last few years have struck a harder blow at the lingering 
vitality of the principles of the Holy Alliance. The fundamental 
idea of that combination was the union of the Protestant, the 
Catholic, and the Oriental Churches, as represented by the three 
great Powers of Eastern Europe, against the views to which the 
allied Sovereigns attributed the French Revolution, and all the 
subsequent commotions in Europe. The Concordat has com- 
mitted the Austrian Government to the special interests of the 
Roman Church. The necessities of the late war, on the other 
hand, obliged the Czar to identify his policy with that of the 
Greek communion, and to excite the fanaticism of its adherents 
everywhere. At the same time, not only the Liberal party in 
Prussia, but even its most zealous opponents, have no sympathy 
whatever with the special interests of either Rome or Moscow. 
Whether these differences, inflamed by the intolerant spirit of the 
Catholic hierarchy in Austria, may ultimately lead to collision 
with either of the Powers conterminous to her, it is of course diffi- 
eult to say; but any causes of political disunion which may 
arise will be greatly aggravated by them. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Russian propaganda which has 
for many years had its head quarters in Belgrade has been 
weakened i recent occurrences. Already the Archbishops of 
Agram, of Erlau, and of Gran, seem to have seen the danger of 
embittering the religious animosities of the much-divided popu- 
lation of Hungary. The past history of Roman Catholic ascen- 
dency does not lead us to believe that their more moderate 
counsels will prevail; and if they do not, it is hardly likely that 
Russia will neglect the interests of her co-religionists when she 
has so much to gain by defending them. Poetical justice is not 
very common in actual affairs, but it is far from impossible that 
the fate of the Austrian Empire, the independence of Italy, and 
the existence of the Roman Church as a — power, may be 
oa in the passes of Transylvania, and among the marshes of 

e Theiss. 


LITERARY MEN. 


M* MACAULAY, in his Essay on the life of Dr. Johnson, has 
AY contrasted with his usual felicity the two principal eras of 
literary greatness in England. There were the days of Queen 
Anne, when the literary man was the friend and — of 
statesmen, when Pope made love to Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
and Addison was a Secretary of State. A century afterwards, 


the literary man fattened on the admiration of the public, wrote 
and sold his two hundred lines a day by the banks of Derwent- 
water, or added field to field at Abbotsford from the profits of 
romances written before breakfast. Either picture gives us a 
distinct notion of what a literary man was, how he lived, and 
what was the position he occupied in the world of English society. 
But the latter era has now vanished as completely as the former, 
and the very term which was used to designate the writers of 
those periods has changed its meaning. A “literary man” is no 
longer an expression serving to indicate a writer of high emi- 
nence, occupied in the cultivation of a high branch of composi- 
tion, and devoted to the cultivation of the faculties which enable 
men to compose well. It is now used to denote a contributor to 
the lower class of cotemporary literature, belonging to a London 
clique, with a narrow range of learning and the most moderate 
aspirations after greatness. It is a curious inquiry how this has 
come to pass, and what are the features of the time on which the 
change throws light. And it is not only a curious, but an im- 
portant inquiry, as the obscurity which hangs over the term has 
recently led to considerable misunderstanding. It may be pos- 
sible in some measure to clear up this obscurity by examining 
what is excluded and included in the expression as employed at 
present. 

In the first place, it is absolutely necessary for a literary man 
that he should not compose any work which aims at a permanent 
place in English literature. The great undertakings of men 
who possess genius and stored-up treasures of learning, and 
who are spurred to protracted exertion by the consciousness 
of power, the hope of fame, or the love of a vast and profound 
subject,are quite out of his reach. No one calls Mr. Hallam or Mr. 
Grote a literary man. They have done too much, and of too 
good a kind. They are historians, scholars, or philosophers ; 
but not literary men. No one, again, would speak of Mr. Ten- 
nyson asa literary man. The long intervals of reflection, of wisdom 
slowly matured, of feeling and observation, to which we owe 
In Memoriam and Maud, belong to a wholly different manner 
of life. A literary man may write a caricaturing ballad, a parody, 
or an epigram, but not a great poem. What he writes he must 
write fast, slightly, and on a small subject. He may criticise a 
great poem, if he pleases—he may ask if In Memoriam is quite 
proper, and he may illustrate Maud by ingenious sentences about 
the Ark and the - ver-m of Solomon—but he must not enter on 
any task which demands patience, assiduity, the rarer qualities 
of the mind, or the touches of a delicate sensibility. 

Another great point is, that in the branches of composition 
which are open to him, he should not write too well. A tale 
appearing in numbers, a series of short sketches, a small book of 
travels, are exactly the productions in which he is made to dis- 
play himself with advantage. But he must not write these 
things as Mr. Thackeray does, or his reputation will rise too high, 
and he will cease to belong to the fraternity. Vanity Fair and 
the Snob Papers are too full of strokes of humour and genius to 
permit their author to need the help of professional brethren. 
A o writer stands by himself, and has an independent and 
individual existence. 

It is also implied in the term that the literary man should 
have no means of earning his bread except by his pen, or at any 
rate that this should be his principal and ostensible resource. 
Lord Stanhope is excluded from the lists, not only because his 
historical labours have been on too great a scale, and his success 
is too conspicuous, but still more because he is a noble- 
man, and need never have opened a book in his life if such had 
been his pleasure. Any professional occupation, again, is equally 
a reason for exclusion. r. Kinglake is not a literary man, but 
a barrister who has written a very clever book. Even an active 
career of any sort serves to place a man outside the pale; and, 
although his books are his most solid triumphs, Mr. Layard is 
not a literary man, because he has personally dug up several Assy- 
rian bulls, and has made several energetic speeches in Parliament. 

Lastly, a literary man must lead a town life. He cannot 
flourish in the country, where there are no theatres to act his plays, 
and no journals to receive his contributions. There is also no 
one there to be imposed on by the grandeur of his title, and no 
admiring friends to back him up, and assure him of the sympathy 
of the literary world. For some reason or other, the composition 
or translation of farces and minor comedies is held to pre- 
eminently the occupation of literary men, and dramatists appa- 
rently conceive it to be their special mission to head the class to 
which they belong, to wield the literary thunder, and frighten 
the non-literary public. And there certainly must be some 
advantages in belonging to such a body, for the esprit de corps 
is very strong, and its members are too good partisans not to 
damn or praise as their friends may wish. It is strange to 
observe how, if they think themselves aggrieved—if their reputa- 
tion is assailed, or a false statement imputed to them—they 
“ feel it due to themselves as literary men to reply.” The moral 

i of falsehood does not seem to wound them, nor the 
stain on their character as gentlemen; but they are hurt in 
their professional character, and suffer as literary men alone can 
suffer. If plain language were used, however, a good deal of 
the lory oft the sentence would evaporate, and the effect would be 
much diminished. We should not be filled with any vague admi- 
ration if we saw in a newspaper a letter addressed to an t, 
an inning, “You charge me with falsehood, and as an 
obscure farce-writer, I think it due to myself to repel the charge,’ 
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&e. ‘You accuse me of using bad language, and as a penny-a- 
liner of long standing, I feel bound to deny the statement publicly. 
Itsounds much grander and better to use the expression “a lite- 
rary man;” for we are apt to confuse the old meaning of the term 
with the new, and to invest the adapter of French vaudevilles with 
lories borrowed from the success of Pope and Walter Scott. In 
same way, the word “knight” gathers from association a lustre 
to which modern customs hardly entitle it. When a grocer, who 
comes up to Court with a deputation, is made “Sir John,” 
although we know that there is something ridiculous in his 
bearing the honour, we have a confused sense of splendour attach- 
ing to the honour itself; and we give the new knight the benefit 
of dim recollection of Templars resting in marble silence on 
abbey tombs, and of the visions we have drawn in fancy of jousts 
and tournaments. 

Tt is not often that the changed signification of a term has 
an appreciable importance in practical life. But only a short time 
ago, a discussion which attracted considerable attention turned 
entirely on the ambiguity of the expression to which we refer. 
Tt was urged as a complaint against the management of the 
Literary if und, that instead of being entrusted to literary men, 
it was in the hands of great men, of patrons, of those who had 
no real sympathy with, or knowledge of the literary world. As on 
the list of those who governed the institution were to be found 
the names of Dean Milman, Mr. Hallam, and many others of 
almost equal reputation, it might have struck a bystander that, if 
these were not literary men, it was hard to tell who were. It 
requires some reflection, and some knowledge of the language 
of the class to which the complainants belonged, to understand 
that a literary man now means a writer of moderate reputation 
on temporary subjects, and leagued with a particular set. As 
soon as this is explained, we at once acknowledge that literary 
men do not preside over the institution; but, on the other 
hand, the argument adduced in support of their claim ia in 
a great measure cut away. We can understand that a poor 
man who had honestly studied the history of modern Europe 
might feel gratification rather than shame in appealing to the 
sympathy of Mr. Hallam; and Dean Milman might be ex- 
pected to look with interest on the sorrows of any one who had 
grown old in biblical or ecclesiastical research. And the large- 
ness of mind which great subjects and great undertakings 
both require and develop might readily make us believe that such 
men would be friendly, courteous, and just to workers in every 
department of literature. But the literary man, in the modern 
sense of the term, seems as undesirable a confidant for those 
who are devoted to literature, without being literary men, as 
could possibly be found. The change from the patron to the 
public, which made the fortunes of the great literary men 
of the early part of this century, has also given rise to the 
class that has succeeded them in the possession of their title. 
Books are written, bought, read, and torn up so fast in these 
days—the fancy to see everything in print is so strong—the 
eagerness with which men in a hard-working country clutch at 
even the shadow of an amusement is so great—that writers who 
could scarcely have kept themselves from starvation fifty years 
ago, can make a decent livelihood now. They are quite right, if 
they please, to accept the good that is thrown in their way, and 
they may be allowed to usurp and appropriate the coveted appel- 
lation of literary men; but if so, they cannot be surprised that 
their neighbours should strip off the illusions that invest the 
title, and should mark out the limits within which the significance 
of the term must henceforth be confined. 


HISTORY IN LANDSCAPE: SEDDON’S PICTURES. 


Al the present day, there is perhaps no more decisive distine- 
tion between the various professors and patrons of art than 
the seeking of some for truth as their first aim, and of others for 
beauty. e say, “at the present day;” for although, in one 
sense, the distinction has existed ever since art was art, and will 
continue till art is no more, there is a special phase of art, earnestly 
followed up and insisted upon in our times, which may be 
honestly claimed as something entirely our own. It is a some- 
thing which reaches far beyond the old opposition of the so-called 
real and ideal. It is something in relation to which the realists 
or naturalists of old time are as much idealists—the idealists of 
their own preference or their own associations—as the idealists 
proper. Giotto, gloriously emancipating himself and his art 
from the last shackles of Byzantine conventionalism—Cara- 
vaggio, grinding flesh and blood instead of pigments—Rubens, 
making life breathe and move upon his canvas—were still far 
from aiming at or contemplating any such realism as we sce 
exemplified at present. The Virgin of Giotto was a fair, 
chaste, and noble Florentine—the St. Peter of Caravaggio was 
a Neapolitan fisherman, whom no summons of “ Follow Me” 
would ever elevate into apostleship—the Magdalen of Rubens 
was a grand Fleming—the Pharaonic Princess of Bonifazio 
was a splendid Venetian—the Pilate of Durer was a Nurem- 
berg burgomaster. Reality was indeed attained, and a reality 
all-suflicient in itself according to the master’s purpose; but 
still it was the reality of his own day and surroundings— 
the reality which a century and every year re-creates— 
localized according to what the artist saw on his right hand and 
gn. his left, not according to the individual requirements of his 
subject. Moreover, it was occasionally vitiated by the attempt to 


combine it with something which, while not strictly pertinent to 
his own time, was no less inexact with reference to the period 
and the scene represented. At such realism as that of a Teniers 
in figure-compositions, or a Canaletto in landscape, we need here 
barely glance ; for this is never carried out, with consistent and 
absolute impartiality of rendering, into every accessory detail of 
colour, of background, of light and shade, and so on. Something 
is slurred, something slighted or transposed; and the result is a 
common literality, without an unswerving and religious trust in 
nature—without a reliance upon a// her teaching, and a valuing 
of every phase and line of her magnificent infinitude and com. 
pleteness. 

If we come down nearer to our own day, to the artists and 
connoisseurs of the last generation, we shall find that the dis- 
tinction between their views of realism and idealism is still 
quite different from that of which we are ee One section 
would prefer what is called an ideal subject—another would 
hold fast to themes of ordinary life, character, or scenery. The 
ideal was treated ideally (to retain a ae which, in its appli- 
cation to most of the works people apply it to, becomes eminently 
absurd)—the real was treated realistically, with more or less 
success according to the power of the artist, but still with an 
aim not reaching further in kind than that of previous painters 
of the same order of subjects. To treat a great ideal event 
with every appliance of true realism—to give the scenery of a 
foreign land, of grand historic or ideal associations, with that 
utter fidelity which renders everything equally in its degree, 
everything as it is, and that only—was reserved for the men of 
our own generation. Turner, indeed, represeuted the greatest, 
no less than the humblest, scenes of nature with the most noble 
truth—embodying the whole eycle of nature, abstract and con- 
crete, her principles and her phenomena, in such a manner as 
had never been done before, and as we can scarcely hope to see 
achieved again. But Turner, in embodying the truth, exercised 
also the power of imagination. We are far from disputing the 
theory that the “Turnerian Topography,” as Ruskin terms it, 
is above all other in universal value, and even in essential truth, 
when it results, as in Turner’s own case, from genuine and irre- 
sistible imagination. We only say that it is a topography, a 
truth, and a realism, of a different order from those under our 
immediate consideration. 

The first example of entire realism of aim in the representation 
of subjects of past history, which had been ordinarily handed over 
to the “ideal” artist, was given, if we are not mistaken, by Vernet 
and his followers of the French school in their treatment of events 
from the Old Testament. Himself, in all his tendencies, a realist, 
Vernet first gave to such events their true nationalism of race, 
costume, and scene. Much was still left to be done, however, 
by artists of more patient and less scenic feeling—almost every- 
thing, indeed, in the way of downright and detailed repre- 
sentation, although the hint given by the French master went as 
far, and included as much, as a hint can well express. Here, 
again, be it understood, we are not contending for the excellence 
of such a system of representation. There is a vast deal to be 
said in advocacy, not only of the positive, but of the comparative 
value of the opposite principles of a more abstract or a more 
home-inspired treatment. But the French painters have done 
something new, and something which, whether the best of truth, 
or only the second or third best, is nevertheless true. 

We started by saying that, of living artists and connoisseurs, 
some seek first for truth, others for beauty. We have no 
hesitation in adding that the seeking of the first is right, 
and, as a general principle to be recommended for practical 
action, alone right. Ruskin has well said that an artist’s love and 
possession of truth is the most infallible test of his possession of 
every other gift of art. There are, no doubt, men of so chas- 
tened and sure a feeling for beauty that they may commit them- 
selves in all confidence to its guidance; but the ordinary seeker 
after beauty, not as involved in truth, but as something distinct 
from truth, and at best only compatible with it, follows a 
sophistication and an ignis fatuus. He is at once abroad, with 
nothing to guide him more stable than his own fancy and the 
traditions of men—perhaps even the mere fashion of the day. 
The more he feeds his fancy, the more narrow he becomes in 
affection, the more pampered in taste, the more self-seeking and 
morbidly sensitive in desire. He is nourishing himself from his 
own poor heart and brain; and while the earnest lover of truth 
marches from:strength to strength, and obtains ever a wider 
horizon as he scales mountain after hill, he is but too liable to 
find, at the end of his course, that he has wasted in amusement 
what he might have laid out to profit a hundredfold. Nature is 
inexhaustibh and perpetually beautiful; and he who worthily 
approaches her through art, jealous to lose no tittle of her truth, 
will find himself in no wise foiled of her beauty. The blessing 
goes with the birthright. 

From France, as we have remarked, came the first hint 
for a thoroughly realistie treatment of historic events—a hint 
which it was left for others to carry out completely, and 
to extend to the domain of landscape-art. It is to English 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and to the desire for accurate truth fostered 
by photography, that we must look for that completion. The 
value of what are termed historic subjects, painted with exact 
accessories, is debateable, on this a independently 
of wider and more abstract ones—that the work must always 
remain, in its essence, a work of imagination, and that the truth 
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even of accessories can, taken as a whole, never be more than 
approximate. The same oe does not arise with regard to 
landscape. Here it is possible for the faithful painter to give an 
absolute transcript of the fact, with all its features, all its manifest 
and implied meaning, all its topography and all its history, so far 
as pictorial art can go in following nature. Each country, each 
scene of nature, has some particular character of its own, adapted 
to excite some general impression oremotion. This it has always 
been the function of the highest landscape art to convey; while 
that of an inferior order has concerned itself in the representation 
of details, mostly with a general appearance of truth, yet allowin 
itself an almost unlimited latitude in combination, omission, rapi 
indication rather than realization, and such change of parts and 
generalizing of minor matters as become inevitable when remi- 
niscences or slight sketches are trusted to as a substitute for entire 
painting on the spot. The union of the leading spirit of a scene 
with ao accuracy in every feature—nothing omitted, 
nothing altered, and nothing neglected—is a labour unexampled 
in the past practice of art. 
And yet the interest and value of works wrought out upon this 
rinciple are, without exaggeration, wholly beyond compute. 
here is no saying how many purposes of serious study and intel- 
lectual culture may be served by a picture upon every line and 
tone of which one can rely as upon a document of final authen- 
ticity. Nor, on the other hand, can we too strongly insist upon 
the difference between such works and those in which only a 
a likeness of the locality is preserved—the artist considering 

imself at liberty to work out his own notions of pictorial effect 
by deviation from the plain fact in detail. It is the difference 
between autobiography and biography written at second hand to 
illustrate a theory or a preconception—a difference toto calo. In 
the first case, the beholder can say, “ The fact is exactly this, and 
nothing else—the sun does so shine there, and does so cast the 
shadows in morning, or in noon or twilight—that is the actual 
red or purple of the mountains, and that the veritable sapphire 
of the sea—those plants were growing there in the summer 
of last year, and those sheep browzing there, that mist rising 
from the valley, and those clouds resting on the hills—his- 
tory, and wars, and cultivation, and decay, have stamped those 
very records on the city—we have only to read it, and learn 
the lesson of it, and Jay it to heart.” In the second case, he can 
but say, ‘‘ There is something somewhat like this out there in the 
far country, but how much, and where it is altered, and whether 
in essentials or casuals, I know not—I only know for certain 
that I agree or disagree in the artist’s notion of what constitutes 
an agreeable or impressive work of art. Perhaps oaks grow 
there instead of willows, and cockles instead of barley; but of 
this I know nothing. I am just left to trust in the painter, with 
the full knowledge that, beyond a certain indefinite point, he is 
not to be trusted.” 

We are especially led to these considerations by an inspection 
of the landscapes and subjects of national character which have 
been brought home by Mr. Thomas Seddon* from a recent 
Oriental tour—chiefly in Egypt and Palestine. We feel justified 
in claiming for these landscapes the very high praise of being the 
first indisputable contributions made by English art, or even by 
European art, to the history of those countries, as it stands 
written upon their very selves. The works carry conviction 
with them to any eye; and their own evidence of truth is but 
confirmed in every particular by the testimony of travellers or by 
photography. 

The principal subject treated by Mr. Seddon is the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, with the site of the Temple, and the parts of 
Jerusalem adjacent thereto. Every rising or depression of the 
ground, every house and wall, and every loophole or coping of 
them, are here just as they are visible on the spot—each tree is in 
its right place, each grass of the right species, each geological indi- 
cation in the soil correct. Nor is it only the literality of detail 
which the artist has followed. Even the untravelled eye 
perceives at once, by the individualism and unconventionality of 
character in every part of the epee that its general aspect has 
been caught with the most faithful intention, seconded by artistic 
ability ; and we can quite believe, as we have heard it stated, 
that the Consul at Jerusalem, a man of lengthened experience in 
the country, recognised the peculiar transparency of the atmo- 
sphere and blueness of the shadows, and could tell the artist the 
time of year and the particular circumstances in which he painted 
the picture. And now let us compare the facts of which this 
picture informs us with those traceable in other representations 
of the same place, put together on the old Dy, ign 
Roberts's, for instance, whom we take, not in order to draw any 
invidious contrast, but as the aptest example for the purpose, and 
oneof wide popularity. From Mr. Seddon’s “Jerusalem” we learn 
that the mound marking the site of the Temple is a mass of 
rubbish and débris; and a very little reflection will tell us why it 
38 80, and will make the picture eloquent of history to our minds. 
The mound is the we of successive destructions and devasta- 
tions. And what do Roberts and other men give us here? 
Limestone rock—thus telling us a broad untruth as tothe present, 
and communicating no glimmering of light regarding past. 
Or, to take another instance—there are only five or six palms in 
all Jerusalem, yet Roberts uses palms at his pega not to tell 
us a fact, but to tickle us with an effect; and he uses, moreover, 


* The works have been visible during the month at Mr. Seddon’s 
studio, No. 52, Conduit-street. 


the dome palm, which does not grow nearer than the second 
cataract of the Nile. 

We have said that we /earn certain facts from Mr. Seddon’s 
“ Jerusalem.” The reader may, perhaps, be inclined to think the 
phrase too strong, and to pit the fact stated by the one painter 
against that stated by the other, asking in conclusion—“ How do 
I know which of the two is correct?” Why, here lies the 
whole gist of the matter. Seddon works on the principle that, 
under no circumstances, must he paint what he does not see upon 
the spot—Roberts on the principle that he may alter for purposes 
of artistic or personal expediency. "Whatever the first shows us, 
therefore, we know to be assuredly true—whatever the second 
shows, remains open to our own or other men’s correction. 
Whenever the two differ ona point which must of necessity have 
been the same while both the one and the other were at work, 
we may be certain that the first is right, and the second 
wrong. An instance of the practical value of the new principle 
occurs in another of Mr. Seddon's pictures—‘“ Mount Zion from 
the South”’—where a brace of the lammer-geyer, or bearded 
vultures of the Alps, are swooping down wy the body of a calf. 
This species of the bird is not very generally known to belong to 
Palestine, but we now know that it is to be found about Mount 
Zion, simply because it is in the picture of Mount Zion; and 
any student of natural history to whom the point may be in 
doubt may have his doubts solved at once. In the same 
picture we see the traces of the old Jewish mode of cultivation 
upon the terraces of the Mount ; or, if we consider the striking 
difference of colour observable in the contiguous hills—now blue- 
tinged, now ruddy, now of a dusty white—we may trace in 
Mount Zion itself the débris of the old town, and in the Hill of 
Evil Counsel the reddish loam of which it is com , 

So, again, of all this artist’s pictures. In the “ Well of En-rogel,”” 
where Jonathan and Ahimaaz lay concealed in the rebellion of 
Absalom—the ‘‘ Valley of Hinnom,” with the evening light upon 
the distant hills of Moab—the “ Pyramids of Ghizeh,” with its 
barred sunset-sky—the ‘Citadel of Cairo—the ‘“ Marabout’s 
Tomb” near the same city, with its cactus-growth, and rope- 
makers from town, and devout passer-by telling his beads—the 
“Great Sphinx,” or the “ View of Toorah,” or the “ Cairese 
Interior,” or the Desert subjects of Sheiks and camels—in all 
we may be assured that the precise fact is presented tous. We 
know that, if anything appears to us strange, it is nevertheless 
true, and that we may accept the whole as a secure basis for any 
investigation or deduction. Of the artistic merits of the works 
we say little, because they are not much to our present purpose. 
They are such, however, as amply to sustain the fidelity of the 
representation ; and, of course, when we advocate accuracy, we 
mean the accuracy of a man who, like Mr. Seddon, knows how 
to express it by the means of art. 

There is little danger, now that this principle of thorough 

ortrayal is fairly started in landscape, of its being allowed to 
E idle. Meanwhile, it may be observed that no more interesting 
exemplification of it could given than by an extended series 
of views from the same region from which Mr. Seddon has 
brought back his first-fruits. In every mind there are vivid and 
deep associations with the Holy Land. History and sacredness 
are in its every rood. It is familiar enough to be intelligible, 
and remote enough to be still new ; and the artist would deserve 
well of all who should present us with sure information upon its 
historical scenes and its actual condition. Photography, it is 
true, can do much in this direction, but it cannot do everything ; 
nor will it render the artist’s plain statement of facts nugator: 
so long as the human brain, and eye, and hand, are somethin, 
different from the mechanism of the camera, and colour something 
apart from light and shade. 


THE ANCIENT MINERS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


D—D* WILSON, Professor of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, has recently communicated to the Cana- 
dian Institute an interesting account of a visit which he made 
last summer to the ancient copper country of Lake Superior, 
where—to a greater degree perhaps than on any other spot of 
the North American continent—may be witnessed the incipient 
traces of aboriginal arts and civilization. He explored part of 
the rich copper-bearing region of the Keweenaw Peninsula in 
Michigan, Thich has already conferred great commercial benefit 
on that State. Landing at Eagle River, he made his way 
many miles into the country, through dense forests, over a 
road in some parts of rough corduroy, and in others traversing 
the woods over the irregular — surface of the copper- 
bearing trap. The track at lengt: od through a gorge covered 
with immense masses of tra crumbling débris, amid 
which pine, black oak, and other hard woods had contrived 
to find sufficient soil for taking root and growing to their full 
proportions; while here and there the eye lighted upon some 
giant tree overthrown by the wind, ae | up its great roots, 
ping the severed masses of the rounded trap in their con- 
volutions, like the gravel clutched from the ocean’s bed in the 
hands of a drowned seaman. No traces gare the slightest indi- 
cation to the ordinary traveller that the hand of man had ever 
wrought any changes in the a of a region characterized | 
features so singularly wild and desolate-looking as that in 
the Cliff Mine is situated. ; 
On arriving at this locality, Dr. Wilson descended the main 
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shaft, which is perpendicular, by means of ladders, to the depth 
of sixty fathoms, and explored various levels, passing, in some 
cases, literally through tunnels made in the solid copper. ‘The 
very richness and abundance of the metal proves, indeed, a cause 
of diminution of the profits — from working it. Dr. Wilson 
witnessed the laborious process of chiselling out masses from the 
solid lump, of a size sufficiently small to admit of their being 
taken to the surface, and transported to Lake Superior. The 
floor of the level was strewed with the copper shavings struck 
off. Dr. Wilson also saw some beautiful specimens of silver in a 
matrix of crystalline quartz obtained from this mine. The copper 
of the district is said to contain about 3°10 per cent. of silver. 
One mass of copper quarried from the Cliff Mine measured fifty 
feet long, six feet broad, and had an average thickness of six 
inches. 

In the vicinity of this mine, where the edges of the “oe 
veins crop out, traces of the ancient workings may be seen. They 
consist principally of extensive trenches partially filled up, and 
so overgrown during the long interval between their first exca- 
vation and their discovery by recent explorers, that they would 
scarcely attract the attention of a traveller unprepared to find 
such evidences of former industry and art. Some of the trenches 
are twenty feet deep, and in one of them a detached mass of 
native copper, weighing nearly six tons, was found resting on an 
artificial cradle of black oak, partially preserved by immersion in 
the water with which the deserted trenches had been filled. 
This large mass had evidently been thus disposed preparatory to 
an attempt at removing it entire. Near the copper a great 
number of stone mauls were found, with which the ancient 
workers in metal carried on their operations—they generally 
consist of water-worn stones weighing from ten to twenty pounds. 
Around the centre of these, a groove has been artificially wrought, 
for the purpose of fastening a handle or withe. These stone ham- 
mers have been discovered in such abundance that Dr. Wilson 
was shown a wall constructed almost entirely of them. He was 
greatly struck by the close resemblance between the rude mauls 
of these ancient miners and those obtained from old copper 
workings discovered in North Wales. In this correspondence 
between the ancient mining implements of Lake Superior and 
those of North Wales, he traces a confirmation of the supposed 
colonization of America in the twelfth century by Madoc, son 
of Owen Gwynnedd, King of North Wales. That prince, ac- 
cording to the Welsh chroniclers, having been forced by civil 
commotions to leave his native country, set sail with a small 
fleet in 1170, and, directing his course westward, landed, after 
a voyage of some weeks, in a country inhabited by a strange 
race of beings, but producing in abundance the necessaries of 
life. Leaving behind him a colony of settlers, Madoc returned 
to Wales, equipped a larger fleet, and again set sail for the 
West, but neither he nor any of his followers were ever more 
heard of. 

The evidences of ancient mining operations in the Ontonagon 
district have been observed over an area several miles in extent, 
and have evidently been abandoned for many centuries. 
forest of primeval growth covers the whole region ; and the mind 
realises with difficulty the conviction that, in the trenches tra- 
versed by the roots and cumbered with the fallen trunks of 
giant trees, we have the indubitable proofs of an ancient race of 
miners having wrought for the same mineral treasures which are 
now once more attracting a population to the solitudes of the 
forest. Dr. Wilson states that a lively interest is felt throughout 
the copper regions in the relics of the ancient miners; and the 
modern occupants of their works manifest an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the uses of such antique remains, as a means of throwing 
light on the history of former ages. Peculiar importance is, it 
seems, attached by the miners to the hardness of the wrought 
copper implements. This is contrasted with the ductility of the 
chips and fragments of unwrought copper found with them, as 
well as with the condition of the native copper when first brought 
from the mine; and the circumstance is supposed to afford proof 
of a knowledge acquired by the ancient metallurgists of some 
hardening process unknown to the modern copper-smith. 

It is well known that copper and bronze chisels are frequently 
found among the ancient relics of the Nile valley; and the 
paintings of Egypt exhibit her sculptors hewing out the colossal 
Memnons of lime-stone and granite by means of yellow-coloured 
tools, which may fairly be assumed to be made of the copper 
wrought by the Egyptians in the mines of Maghara, near Sinai, 
as early as the reign of Suphis, the builder of the great pyramid. 
It is certain, moreover, that iron was equally unknown in Central 
America, and that by similar tools, untempered by the addition 
of tin—which the Egyptians early learned to mix with their 
copper—the highly-sculptured monuments of Mexico and Yucatan 
must have been wrought by native artists. Dr. Wilson observed 
that the edges of some of the ancient mining implements found 
at Ontonagon were dinted, just as weli-hammered copper would 
be by a blow of unusual force; and he considers it not impro- 
bable, that when due opportunity for examining into this question 
is furnished, the art of the ancient metallurgist will be found to 
have amounted to no more than the inevitable hardening of the 
pr consequent on the laborious plying of it with frequent 
strokes of the hammer to bring it to the desired shape. 

Dr. Wilson adds that the evidences of various kinds which 

rove the existence at some former period of a mining population 
in the copper regions of Lake Superior, seem also to indicate that 


their labours had come to an abrupt termination. Whether by 
some terrible devastating pestilence, like that which appears to 
have exterminated the native ulation of New England, imme. 
diately before the landing of t e Pilgrim Fathers—or by the 
breaking out of war—or, as seems not less probable, by the inva- 
sion of the mineral region by a new race, ignorant of all the arts 
of the ancient mound-builders of the Mississippi, and of the mines 
of Lake Superior—certain it is that the works were suddenly 
abandoned. We see the quarried metal, the laboriously wrought 
hammers, and the ingenious copper tools, just as they may have 
been left when the shadows of the evening told their owners that 
the labours of the day were at an end. Nor, during the centuries 
which have elapsed since the forest reclaimed the deserted 
trenches, does any trace seem to indicate that a native population 
again sought to avail themselves of their mineral treasures, beyond 
the manufacture of such scattered fragments as lay upon the 
surface. Such a rude manufacture is, however, traceable among 
the Indians, even far to the north of Lake Superior. The 
Christinaux of Lake Winipagon have been found wearing 
bracelets of copper; and ondh employment of this metal, simple 
as its manufacture is, may perhaps prove to be the remnant of 
arts pertaining to a higher civilization, once widely diffused over 
the North American continent. 

The history of the cities of Central America is known, and the 
date is well ascertained when the irruption of a new race 
extinguished their advancing civilization. It — no illegiti- 
mate assumption with respect to the mound-builders and the 
ancient miners of Lake Superior that, in like manner, some great 
catastrophe—the intrusion, it may be, of the present Red Indian 
race—arrested their labours, and restored the scenes of their 
industry to the silence amid which the later forest-wilderness 
arose. 


THE SCUTARI MONUMENT. 


Song Secretary at War's reply to Lord Harrington’s question 
on Tuesday night, with reference to the Scutari monument, 
affords a too apt illustration of the existing relations of the 
British Government to art and its interests. Lord Harrington 
—in common with most critics in art—has been astounded by 
that curious model which amazes visitors to the Crystal Palace, 
and on which we lately expressed our opinion. Substantially, 
Lord Harrington endorses our views. He thinks an obelisk 
a mistake—he thinks the Baron Marochetti’s obelisk a bad 
obelisk—he thinks the ornamentation and angclology puerile and 
insignificant—and he thinks that, in justice to British art, and to 
art generally, the Scutari Monument should have been thrown 
open to general competition. We shall not, on this occasion, 
deal with the last and most important aspect of the whole 
case—we simply call attention to the purport of Lord Har- 
rington’s question and Lord Panmure’s reply. The subject 
of inquiry is a matter of art. Lord aclagiia states 
his objections to a proposed public work. He appeals to 
certain principles—he announces a definite standard of judgment 
—he asserts that there are such things as canons of art criticism. 
He appeals, on the one hand, to precedent; and he says that, 
admitting the fitness of an obelisk for the object in view, the old 
Egyptian obelisk—the type of the thing—never had the sort of 
base or pedestal which Marochetti has designed. On the other 
hand, he falls back on esthetic principles. He says that a work 
of art is to be judged by its significance, its purity, and its natural 
accordance with some moral sentiment. To express ourselves in 
the simplest language, Lord Harrington es that the Scutari 
monument is unmeaning; and he grounds his opinion on an 
appeal to laws of art. t is Lord Panmure’s reply ? Simply, 
nonsense. He says that “the responsibility of the selection of 
the artist rested with the Government alone.” As to public 
competition, the sculptors and artists of this country declined, 
added his lordship, to furnish plans to compete for the erection 
of public monuments. Signor Marochetti was famous on account 
of some colossal works; and the design for the Scutari monu- 
ment had commanded public favour. At least, so far as he had 
heard, very little complaint was made about it—it had never been 
condemned as Lord Harrington condemned it. In his, Lord 
Panmure’s, opinion, it would be one of the finest monuments 
the country had produced—an honourable and handsome monu- 
ment—a monument of which the nation would have reason to 
be proud. 

Here, then, are three distinct facts established, which we 
mention in the order of their importance. First, that Parlia- 
ment votes the money for the Scutari monument, about which 
we shall say something some day—next, that Government is 
responsible for the selection of Baron Marochetti’s design,—and 
lastly, that in Lord Panmure’s opinion, it is a very fine design, 
and that he has heard very little complaint about it. 

Now, we beg to ask Lord Panmure, what has he done that 
can possibly give him a right to utter any opinion about the 
Scutari monnment, or any other work of art? What has he 
learned, and what does he know about art? Why does he form 
an opinion at all? Lord Harrington says that the Baron’s work 
is worthless. Lord Panmure does not meet this by appealing 
to any standard. Lord Harrington’s test may be wrong; but 
Lord Panmure is quite safe, because he has no standard of art 
judgment. The Scutari monument is gvod, and worth. its 
16,000/., because Lord Panmure thinks it fine—or, at any rate, 
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he has heard no complaints about it. Or, certainly—as, by gradual 
abatements, thenoble Secretary explains away his defence—because 
he has not heard others speak of it in the shocking terms which 
Lord Harrington indulges in. All this is not very consolatory. 
Lord Panmure’s _— about a work of art is worth not 
much more than that of the nursery maids who see a very 
big block of granite paper, and think it very fine because it is very 
big. Valeat quantum. When Lord Panmure tells us why he 
thinks it “ one of the finest monuments,” &c., we will listen to him. 
When he measures the Baron’s model by precedent and recog- 
nised principles of criticism, we will give him our best attention. 
But at present we must assure his Lordship that he has no 
right to express an opinion at all on the subject. Art. be it that 
of music, or painting, or sculpture, or architecture, has its gram- 
mar, its laws and principles, which are as certain and recognised 
as those of science. Those only are justified in pronouncing their 
opinions on an art question who have mastered the principles 
of art. Of course, people will a say of every work of 
art, “ What a sweet pretty pe !—What a lovely overture!” 
and artists and musicians know what this sort of judgment is 
critically worth. Such is Lord Panmure’s opinion. He thinks 
the Scutari monument “a sweet pretty thing!” We and Lord 
Harrington tell him that it is utterly contemptible, and we have 
said why. Let Lord Panmure produce the counter opinion of 
art critics, and on critical principles, and we shall have a word to 
say. At present, we must assure his lordship, and a great 
many others who are abvege ready with an off-hand judgment on 
works of art, that they much better keep silence, and not, 
like Lady Dufferin’s “ charming woman,” “ talk of things that 
they don’t understand.” 

_ But Government, it seems, is responsible for the selection of 
the artist. Who is Government? Who selects? Is Government 
like all other corporations—that abstraction which has no con- 
science to ~ to, and no nose to be pulled? Who has advised 
Government? Was there a Cabinet Council on the Scutari 
monument? In what department was the selection minuted ? 
Who signed the contract? Who is the Minister of Public Taste ? 
In other countries, we can understand what Government patro- 
nage of art means. In some countries—as in Bavaria—the late 
King, being a person of taste, selected artists, and paid for his art 
patronage. Among ourselves, and under a constitutional system, 
an indirect Court favouritism—in which the Sovereign, or any 
royal personage, selects his artist, and deals out private patronage 
at the public expense, and finds an uncorporeal Government to 
undertake the responsibility—is not to be thought of for a 
moment. The art critics, of course, are in the Government. 
The Government is responsible—so says Lord Panmure. We ask, 
then, who—what Minister, Cabinet or other, or what official per- 
sonage—approved of the Scutari monument? Was the com- 
mission given to the Baron Marochetti before his model was 
prepared, or afterwards? In either case, who is ‘“ the Govern- 
ment” which is ‘‘ responsible ?” 


REVIEWS. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS.* 


Ne eae volume of overflowing humour is so little known in Eng- 
land that we have determined to make it the subject of a 
notice, though its first publication dates five or six years back, 
and though a few of our readers may be already familiar with its 
contents. It has a fresh interest just now, from the importance 
recently acquired in America by the cause which the writer has 
most at heart. When Mr. James Russell Lowell first published 
the Biglow Papers, the anti-slavery policy, long looked upon, 
even in New England, as the special monopoly of dreamers and 
fanatics, was for the first time becoming the ry sy 4 point of a 
regular political party. The Mexican war had been hurried on 
by Mr. Polk, the President, and Mr. Calhoun, his Minister ; 
and the Northern States were fast awakening to the conviction 
that the South had at length assumed the aggressive, and that a 
vast stimulus was about to be given to negro servitude, and a 
vast addition made to slave soil. The attack on Mexico was 
indeed the beginning of the successes which the Southern States 
have since achieved; and the clearness with which Mr. Lowell 
described the peculiar dangers of the conflict, had the effect of 
making him appear in these papers as fervent a devotee of peace 
as Manchester could desire. But this feeling, though it seemed 
to be quite dominant for a time in the party to which the author of 
the Biglow Papers is attached, very soon passed away. The true 
object of their hatred was not War, but Slavery; and now that 
their great aim is not so much to prevent the Slave States from 
sbpropriating fresh territory in the South, as to repel at all 
hazards their recent intrusion on the free soil of the North, the 
have learned to repeat, more than any other section of the Ameri- 
can population, the warlike watchwords inherited from the men 
of the Revolution. The invectives against war, which are rife in 
this volume, must not therefore be regarded as any permanent 
characteristic of the political confederacy of which it was one of 
the earliest and most effective manifestoes. 


* The Biglow Papers. Edited by Homer Wilbur, A.M. Cambridge: 
Nichola Now Fok? 


Mr. Lowell, who is, we believe, a gentleman of fortune and 
station at Boston, is the real author of the Biglow Papers, 
but their name and putative paternity belong to Mr. Hosea 
Biglow, the son of a sturdy Yankee farmer, resident on his free- 
hold at Jaalam, in Massachusetts. Mr. Biglow happened to have 
business in Boston just when President Polk had declared war 
against Mexico, and when the emissaries of the War Department 
were scouring the States in search of recruits for the invading 
army. A be-ribboned sergeant attempted to enlist the youn 
farmer, who rushed home in a tempest of fury, and all the fol. 
lowing night was heard perambulating his room “ like a short- 
tailed bull in fly-time.” The result of his wakefulness appeared 
next morning in a copy of verses. This, his earliest sootinstian, 
was carried to the Rev. Homer Wilbur, the tor of Jaalam, 
who “ wuz driffle tickled with the lines, and said they were true 
grit ;” and Mr. Wilbur’s encouragement induced Hosea Biglow 
to compose a number of poetical pieces, appropriate to the various 
political emergencies which arose in the course of several subse- 
—_ years. The young poet justifies Mr. Wilbur’s encomium. 

lis verses are “true grit.” He has a special qualification for 
song-writing in a peculiar correctness of ear, which shows itself 
in singular evenness and truth of rhythm. But his great recom- 
mendation is his dialect, which is the genuine Yankee. ‘Sam 
Slick” gave us some idea of the humorous applications of which 
that tongue is capable, but his phraseology is much defaced by 
Western corruptions, and contains, besides, a good deal of down- 
right English blackguardism. Mr. Biglow’s is the true Yankee 
of the society founded and formed by the Pilgrim Fathers—full 
of the richest English provincialisms, and constantly suggestive 
of ludicrous images through the contrast between the “yp = 
seriousness of the expressions and the homeliness of the objects 
to which they are applied. 

Our first citation is from Mr. Biglow’s indignant apostrophe to 
the recruiting sergeant. Though the language may border on 
a to English apprehension, we have no doubt it is per- 


ectly in character :— 
Them Southern fellers, 
*re a drefile graspin’ set, 

We must ollers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons het ; 
= be it’s all right ez baryons 
jut my narves it kind o’ grates, 

Wen I see the overreachin’ 
O’ them nigger-drivin’ States. 


Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 
Haint they cut a thunderin’ swarth, 
(Helped by Yankee renogaders,) 
Thru the yartu o’ the North! 
We begin to think it’s nater 
To take sarse an’ not be riled ;— 
Who'd expect to see a tater 
All on eend at bein’ biled ? 


Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hey it plain an’ flat ; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that ; 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly. 
It’s ez long ez it is rt 

An’ you’ve gut to git up air 

Ef Eas wun t take in' God. 

Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right; 

*Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight ; 

Ef you take a sword and dror it, 

n’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 

God'll send the bill to you. 


Akin to this are Mr. Biglow’s reflections on the mission of 
Mr. John P. Robinson. The anti-slavery party intended to start 
Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, for the Presidency, in = 
sition to General Cass, the candidate of the Democrats, and Ge- 
neral Taylor, the (ultimately successful) candidate of the Whigs. 
Mr. Robinson, a country lawyer from the interior, then com- 
menced a political tour of the State, for the purpose of discredit- 
ing Briggs and seconding Cass. The recruiting sergeants, Mr. 
Biglow’s favourite aversion, and the place-hunting politicians who 
used always to accompany them, were denominated by Mr. Ro- 
binson “ the apostles of American destiny.” 

Guverner B. is a sensible man ; 
He stays to his home an’ looks arter his folks ; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes ;— 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guverner B. 
Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man: 
He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his a 
He’s ben true to one party,—an’ thet is himself ;— 
So John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 
in fer the war; 


He don't ly principle more’n an old cud; 
Wut did God nake us ra, ional creeturs fer, 


But glory an’ , plunder an’ blood. 
So Jo 
Sez he shail vote fer Gineral C. 
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We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our village, 
With old idees 0’ wut’s right an’ wut aint, 
We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ pillage, 
An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint ; 


But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 
* * * * 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on’em office, and some on ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they did wt know everythin’ down in Judee. 


Wal, it’s a marey we've gut folks to tell us 
Tke rights an’ the ed, a o’ these matters, I vow,— 
God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise fellers, 
To drive the world’s team wen it gits in a slough ; 
Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers out Gee! 


The first and last stanzas of the “ Pious Editor’s Creed” are 
in the same strain. Some Demoeratic harangues on the French 
Revolution of 1848 were its occasion. 


I du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is; 

I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees ; 

Tt ’s wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves and triggers,— 

But libbaty ’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don’t agree with niggers. 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it ’s a thing thet I perceive 
To hev a solid vally; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An’ this ’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


Perhaps the most inimitable piece in the volume is the doggrel 
into which Mr. Biglow turns an oration delivered in the Senate by 
Mr. Calhoun, the great spokesman of the South. Mr. Calhoun 
is supposed to be speaking, while remarks of approval or dis- 
approbation are whisperingly interposed by the other senators 
ranged round the amphitheatre of the Chamber. 


“Flere we stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder ! 
It ’s a fact o’ wich ther ’s bushil’s o’ proofs ; 
Fer how could we trample on ’t so, I wonder, 
Ef ’t worn’t thet it ’s ollers under our hoofs ?” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ; 
“ Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more ’n the man in the moon,” sezs he. 


“The North haint no kind o’ bisiness with nothin,’ 
An’ you ’ve no idee how much bother it saves ; 
We aint none riled by their frettin’ an’ frothin’, 
We ’re used to layin’ the string on our slaves,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 

Sez Mister Foote, 

“T should like to shoot 
The holl gang, by the gret horn spoon !” sez he. 


“Freedom’s Keystone is Slavery, thet ther ’s no doubt on, 
It ’s sutthin’ thet ’s—wha’ @’ ye call it >—divine,— 
An’ the slaves thet we ollers make the most out on 
Air them north o’ Mason an’ Dixon’s line,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“ Fer all thet,” sez Mangum, 
«*Twould be better to hang ’em, 
An’ so git red on him soon,” sez he. 


“The mass ough’ to labor an’ we lay on soffies, 
Thet’s the reason [ want to spread Freedom’s aree ; 
It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 
’ yeelises our Maker’s orig’nal idee,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“Thet’s ez plain,” sez Cass, 
“Ez that some one’s an ass, 
It’s ez clear ez the sun is at noon,” sez he. 


“ Slavery ’s a thing thet depends on complexion, 
It’s God’s law thet fetters on black skins don’t chafe ; 
Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflection !), 
Wich of our onnable body ’d be safe ?” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 

Sez Mister Hannegan, 
Afore he began agin, 

“Thet exception is quite oppertoon,” sez he. 


“ Gen’nle Cass, Sir, you need n’t be twitchin’ your collar, 
Your merit ’s quite clear by the dut on your knees, 
At the North we don’t make no distinctions o’ color ; 
rou can all take a lick at our shoes wen you please,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Sez Mister Jarnagin, 
7 ey wunt hev to larn agin, 
They all on ‘em know the old toon,” sez he. 


“The slavery question aint no ways bewilderin’. 
North and South hev one int’rest, it’s plain to a glance ; 
us patriarchs, don’t sell their in, 
ut t themselves, ef it a x 
Sez Atherton here, 
“This is gittin’ severe, 


TIwish I co dive like a loon,” sez he. 


“Tt ’ll break up the Union, this talk about freedom, 
An’ your Sung gm (soon ez we split) ‘Il make head, 
An’ gittin’ some Miss chief or other to lead ’em, 
ll go to work raisin’ promiscoous Ned,” 
Sn John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
* Yes, the North,” sez Colquitt, 
“ Ef we Southerners all quit, 
Would go down like a busted balloon,” sez he. 


“ Just look wut is doin’, wut annyky ’s brewin’ 
In the beautiful clime o’ the olive an’ vine, 
All the wise aristoxy is tumblin’ to ruin, 
An’ the sankylots drorin’ an’ drinkin’ their wine,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
* Yes,” sez Johnson, “in France 
They ’re beginnin’ to dance 
Beelzebub’s own rigadoon,” sez he. 


“The South ’s safe enough, it don’t fecl a mite skeery, 
Our slaves in their darkness an’ dut air tu blest 
Not to welcome with proud hallylugers the ery 
Wen our eagle kicks yourn from the nayti 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“0,” sez Westcott 0’ Florida, 
“ Wut treason is horrider 
Then our priv’leges tryin’ to proon ?” sez he. 


nest,” 


“It’s ’coz they’re so happy, thet, wen craz ints 
Stick their nose in we git riled; 
We think it’s our dooty to give pooty sharp hints, 
Thet the last crumb of Edin on airth shan’t be spiled,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“ Ah,” sez Dixon H. Lewis, 
“Tt perfectly true is 
Thet slavery’s airth’s grettest boon,” sez he. 


Three parts of the Papers consist of the Letters of Mr. Bird- 
ofreedom Sawin, versified by Mr. Biglow. Mr. Sawin is a fellow 
townsman of the poet, who has “been cussed fool enough to 
go a trottin inter mischiff arter adrum and fife.” He has joined 
the army as a volunteer, and writes home from Mexico a most 
melancholy account of the horrors into which he has been in- 
veigled. The country, he says, is “ about the meanest place a 
skunk can well diskiver ;’’ vermin swarm; yellow fever is rife; 
and, what grates most on his sensibilities, the officers treat the 
American citizens under their command no better than niggers. 
In the opening lines of his “ First Letter,” Mr. Sawin contrasts 
the reality of war with the ideal picture he had formed of it in 
the “ Cornwallis,” or camping out of the militia :— 


This kind o’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our October trainin,’ 

A chap could clear right out from there ef’t only looked like rainin’. 
An’ th’ Cunnles, tu, could kiver up their shappoes with bandanners, 
An’ send the insines skootin’ to the bar-room with their banners, 
(Fear o’ gettin’ on ’em spotted,) an’ a feller could ery quarter 

Ef he fired away his ramrod arter tu much rum an’ water. 
Recollect wut fun we hed, you’n I an’ Ezry Hollis, 

Up there to Waltham plain last fall, ahavin’ the Cornwallis ? 

This sort o’ thing aint jest like thet,—I wish thet I wuz furder, 
Nimepunce a day fer killin’ folks comes kind o’ low fer murder, 
(Wy I’ve worked out to slarterin’ some fer Deacon Cephas Billins, 
An’ in the hardest times there wuz I ollers tetched ten shillins,) 
There’s sutthin’ gets into my throat thet makes it hard to swaller, 
It comes so nateral to think about a hempen collar ; 

It’s glory, but in spite o’ all my trying to be callous, 

I feel a kind o’ in a cart, aridin’ to the gallus. 


Mr. Sawin’s “ Second Letter” is written from Vera Cruz. He 
has lost an arm and a leg; but he has got no prize-money, no 
plunder, no promotion. Under these circumstances, he hits on 
the felicitous expedient of declaring himself a candidate for the 
Presidency. Nothing can be better than the following hit at 
the popular nicknames—Little Van, Rough and Ready, Old 
Hickory, &e.—which have carried more than one American 
politician to the White House at Washington :— 


Then you can call me “ Timbertoes,”—thet’s wut the likes; 
Sutthin’ combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech ez strikes; 
Some say the people’s fond o” this, or thet, or wut you please,— 

I tell ye wut the people want is jest correct idees ; 

«Old Timbertoes,” you see, ’s a creed it’s safe to be quite bold on, 
There’s nothin’ in’t the other side can any ways git hold on; 

It’s a good tangible idee, a sutthin’ to embody 

Thet valooable class o’ men who look thru brandy-toddy; 

It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with the mind 

Of all right-thinkin’, honest folks thet mean to go it blind; 

Then there air other good hooraws to dror on ez you need ’em, 
Such as the ONE-EYED SLARTERER, the BLOODY BrRDOFREDUM ; 
Them’s wut takes hold o’ folks thet think, ez well ez o’ the masses, 
An’ makes you sartin o’ the aid o’ good men of all classes. 


In this Third and last Letter, Mr. Sawin, not having much 
chance of success, resigns in favour of General Taylor. Mean- 
time, a little adventure had befallen him. Finding it absolutely 
necessary, as he tells us, that a Presidential candidate should be 
a slave-owner, he made a pilgrimage to the Southern States, in 
the view of purchasing a negro. He accepted an offer to “ take 
one running ;” that is, he bought the pore of recovering a 
fugitive slave. The runaway was found “a hoein a leetle patch 
of corn” in the middle of a swamp; and he and his “ woolly- 
headed cubs” were immediately driven by Mr. Sawin a good way 
on their road home, too much terrified by their new master’s gun 
to resist. Mr. Sawin got tired, however, and sat down under @ 
tree, with his wooden unscrewed for ease. He fell asleep, 
and the negroes took the opportunity of stealing his leg and 
musket. The sequel he must relate himself :— 

At fust I put my foot right down an’ swore I wouldn’t 
“ Jest ez you choose,” sez he, quite cool, “ either be shot or trudge.” 
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So this black-hearted monster on an’ act’lly druv - back 

long the very feetmarks o’ my happy mornin’ track, — 
Aw ep’ me peis'nee *bout six fom 4 an’ worked me, tu, like sin, 
Till I hed gut his corn an’ his Carliny tatersin; — 
He made me larn him readin’, tu (although the crittur saw 
How much it hut my morril sense to act agin the law), _ 
So’st he could read a Bible he’d gut; ‘an’ axed ef I could pint 
The North Star out ; but there I put his nose some out o’ jint, 
Fer I weeled roun’ about sou’west, an’, lookin’ up a bit, 
Picked out a middlin’ shiny one an’ tole him thet wuz it. 
Fin’lly, he took me to the door, an, givin’ me a kick, ; 
Sez,—* Ef you know wut’s best fer ye, be off, now, double-quick ; 
The winter time’s a comin’ on, an’, though I gut ye cheap, 
You're so darned lazy, I don’t think you're hardly wuth your keep ; 
Besides, the childrin’s growin’ up, an’ you aint jest the model 


Td like to hey ’em immertate, an’ so you'd better toddle! 


We are afraid we must warn our readers that Mr. Lowell has 
written nothing else so good as the ee Papers, and indeed 
little besides that is worth reading at all. His serious poetry has 
greatly disappointed us, and we could almost wish that, when 
seized with the ambition to desert the political chanson, he had 
still adhered to the pure Yankee—much as in the following New 
England idyl, which shall be our last extract :— 

Zekle crep’ up, quite unbeknown, 
An’ peek’d in thru the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
ith no one nigh to hender. 
The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the tiest, bless her ! 
An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 
The very room, coz she wuz in, 
Looked warm frum floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she wuz peelin’. 
She heerd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 
Araspin’ on the scraper,— 
All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 
He kin’ o’ Vitered on the mat, 
= doubtfle o’ the seekle ; 
is heart kep’ goin’ pitypat, 
But hern went pity Ze e. 


LAKE NGAMI* 


r is a singular fact that Southern Africa seems to possess 
attractions for explorers, equalled only by the dreary dis- 
comfort with which it is associated in the minds of all other 
rsons. Endless sandy deserts, savages ferocious to the last 
egree, and almost too barbarous to be human, a scorching sun, 
drenching rains, and a profusion of noxious beasts of every kind, 
are, to most of us, the principal features of the country which 
seems to exercise an irresistible fascination over the minds of 
some of the most experienced and courageous of travellers. There 
is, however, another side to the picture. It is the pride, and we 
might almost say the profession, of our country to replenish the 
earth and to subdue it. Wherever there is a navigable river, or a 
commodious harbour, or rich mines, or fertile pastures, there is 
an outlet for some part of the energy and wealth of England or 
the colonies ; and A sand who supply us with authentic information 
upon these subjects render most valuable service. There is no 
of the world in which there is so much demand for labours 
of this kind as in Southern Africa. It contains many isolated 
districts which have very considerable natural wealth, and the 
savages by whom they are inhabited are not without noble 
qualities. It is, therefore, with considerable interest that we have 
read Mr. Anderssen’s book. We wish he had put it into the sha 
of a digested account of the country, rather than into that of a 
journal; but this is mere matter of arrangement, and the book 
as it stands undoubtedly contains a very considerable amount of 
solid information, as are | as much curious description of personal 
adventure. 
Mr. Anderssen is a Swede of English descent, who, having been 
a traveller from his earliest youth, aladly embraced the opportunity 
of accompanying Mr. Galton in his African expedition in 1850. 
Mr. Galton appears to have behaved with great generosity, 
peyin all the expenses of the expedition, and making over to 
r. Anderssen, on his own return to Europe, the stores and 
animals necessary to enable him to undertake a second journey. 
e countries which were explored on these occasions were 
Namaqua-land, Damara-land, and Ovambo, and the districts 
which surround the Lake Ngami. The starting-point was 
Walfisch Bay, a roadstead on the western coast of Africa, 
about 700 geographical miles north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and just within the — of Capricorn. Namaqua-land lies 
immediately to the south, and Damara-land to the north, of 
Walfisch Bay, while Ovambo is to the north of Damara-land. 
Lake Ngami, the ultimate ao of the expedition, attained b 
Mr. Anderssen but not by Mr. Galton, is as nearly as possible 
“way across the continent, in latitude 20° south, and about 
8e0 miles from both the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 
Great Namaqua-land is a vast and almost entirely desert 


* Lake Ngami : or, tions and Discoveries during Four Years’ 


Wanderings in ore of South-Western Africa. By Charles John 


Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 


district extending northward from the Orange River, and 
containing about 148,000 square miles, with a population of 
scarcely 30,000. It consists to a great extent of immense — 
plains, traversed by hills and rocks, and thickly strewn wi 
quartz, which dazzles and perplexes the traveller. The district 
seems to be rich in minerals, as iron and sandstone are not 
uncommon, whilst tin, lead, and copper also occur. Mr. An- 
derssen has found specimens of the latter, containing from forty 
to ninety per cent. of pure metal. ‘The region has Nese subject 
to great volcanic influences, for it abounds in hot springs, and 
rumbling noises and tremors of the earth are not uncommon. 
The Namaquas are a very superstitious race. They have little 
or no belief in a God, except in so far as it may be inferred from 
an opinion that a kind of demon, called Heit-jeebib, lives in 
graves; and in his honour they throw stones upon tombs in 

assing, which, in time, have formed many heaps of great size. 
They are great believers in witchcraft, and are much as 
over by witchdoctors. They believe that sickness is x -y | 
caused by the presence in the body of some snake, frog, or 
insect, and that a cure may be obtained by making incisions in 
the patient by which the animal may be extracted. They are a 
very idle race, frequently almost perishing from thirst and 
hunger; “ for why,” say they when urged to work, “ should we 
resemble the worms of the ground?” They understand the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors, but have scarcely any other 
arts. 
The Damaras live in a district to the north of Walfisch Bay. The 
country resembles Namaqua-land in general appearance, being for 
the most part quite unfitted for habitation by the scarcity of water, 
and by inextricable jungles of thorn-wood. As it lies within the 
tropic of Capricorn, the order of the seasons is the reverse of our 
own. In August, hot winds begin to blow, which quickly destroy 
the vegetation ; and at the same time, ‘ whirlwinds sweep over 
the country with tremendous velocity, driving along vast columns 
of sand, many feet in diameter, ae several hundred in height. 
At times, ten or fifteen of these columns may be seen chasing 
each other.” The Damaras call them “rain beggars,” as they 
immediately precede the rainy season, which begins in September, 
though it does not set in with its full violence till December, 
after which it continues, with slight intermissions, till May. The 
Damaras are even more savage than the Namaquas—they know 
nothing of agriculture, and have no word for cereal food in their 
language. They have only appeared in their present district within 
the last seventy years, when they are believed to have invaded it 
from the north or north-east. It isa curious instance of the cha- 
racter of traditions in savage countries, that the best confirmation 
of this assertion is to be found in a legend that they sprang origi- 
nally from a particular kind of tree, whole forests of which are 
found in the direction from which they are said to have come. 
The remainder of the myth is wild enough. ‘ When men and 
beasts first burst from the parent tree, all was darkness ;” then a 
Damara lit a fire, which frightened the zebra, the giraffe, the 
— and the other wild beasts, whilst the domestic animals 

ocked around it. The present condition of the tribe is far from 
prosperous, as they are at war with the Namaquas, who have on 
several occasions defeated and weakened them. They are divided 
into “ eandas,” or castes, each of which has its own rule about 
what it may or may not eat. A man would almost prefer dying 
of hunger to eating of an ox spotted with white, if the rule of his 
caste forbade it. ey have vague notions both of a God and of 
a future state. They practise circumcision and polygam . being 
allowed to have as many wives as they please, tho * T never,” 
says Mr. Anderssen, ‘“‘ knew one who more t twenty.” 
A curious proof that they are in a state of degeneracy rather 
than in a state of nature, is.to be found in the fact that, though 
they have numerals up to 100, they are almost unable to use 
them, or to count beyond the number of their fingers. 

The Ovambos live to the north of the Damaras. They area 
much less savage race, cultivating grain, calabashes, pumpkins, 
beans, peas, and an inferior kind of tobacco. The natives live 
like the patriarchs of old, in separate families—each homestead 
is situated in the middle of a corn field, and surrounded by high 
and stout palisades. They are rather a fine-looking race, strictly 
honest, and attend the sick and aged carefully, whereas the 
Damaras frequently put them to death. ‘The Ovambos are 
moreover hospitable. They are polygamous, and regard women 
simply as an article of commerce. They are said to be entirely 
destitute of any notion of a God; but Mr. Anderssen thinks 
that this may arise from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
language. It is a curious circumstance that they are ignorant of 
the art of swimming. They trade with the Damaras, and have 
some skill in working with metals. 

The great object of Mr. Anderssen’s expedition was the explo- 
ration of the anath lake “ Ngami” or “the waters.” re a 
remarkable sheet of water, though not of any very ext: i 
size, according to European notions. Its circumference is pro- 
bably about seventy or eighty English miles, and its width ) 
seven to nine. It is narrowin the middle, and bulges out at both 
ends. Mr. Anderssen tells a story, which we do not pretend to 
explain, but which certainly seems dly credible, about its being 
waljest to a tidal flux and reflux. It receives the river Teoge at 
its north-west extremity, and finds its outlet in the Zouga, 
towards the east. The is said to run about three hundred 
miles, and finally to lose itself in an immense marsh, called the 
Great Reed Vley, the favourite resort of innumerable ‘buffaloes. 
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The Teoge is a fine river, some forty yards wide, and very tom 
It is so serpentine that, after ascending it for thirteen days, Mr 
Anderssen only made one degree of latitude north of the lake. 
It widens as it approaches its source, and is thickly studded with 
reeds and well-wooded islands. The configuration of the country 
is so singular, that the Teoge, which is the feeder, and the Zouga, 
which is the outlet of the lake, are said sometimes to communicate. 
A third constantly flowing river is said to exist west of the Teoge. 
The natives call it the Cunené, and say that it is only a branch 
of a much larger river, of which Mr. Anderssen seems to have 
received several accounts, and which may possibly be navigable 
almost to its source. It is supposed to fall into the Atlantic 
in latitude 17° S., or thereabouts. If this be true, it is not 
only curious, but important, as indicating a possible means of 
communication with the very centre of Southern Africa. 

The borders of the lake are inhabited by a branch of the 
Bechuanas, called Batoanas. ‘They are an invading people 
lately settled in their present territories, having reduced the 
aborigines to serfdom. ‘Their government is partly monarchical, 
partly patriarchal. They have parliaments after a fashion, in 
we 4 Fo sometimes speak with considerable eloquence. Their 
language is very soft, few syllables ending with a consonant. 
It contains no word signifying “God,” and they seem to be 
destitute of any religious impressions. The only institution 
which has the slightest connexion with any belief in invisible 

owers is that of a set of impostors called rain-makers, who 
Sane a trade by professing to manufacture rain. The boats with 
which these people navigate their lake are of the rudest kind. 
When descending the river Teoge with Mr. Anderssen, they made 
use of reed rafts, which consisted merely of a great mass of reeds 
cut down and thrown into the water, without being in any way 
bound together or fenced in. Fresh layers were occasionally 
added to supply fresh buoyancy, as the bottom ones sunk. On 
a raft of this kind, which sim iy floated down the stream, with- 
out guidance of any kind, Mr. Anderssen travelled about one 
hundred and fifty miles in nine days. 

Besides his contributions to geography, Mr. Anderssen has 
devoted much attention to natural history, and especially to 
zoology. His description of some of the animals which he 
observed is very full and interesting. He devotes a whole 
chapter to the rhinoceros, of which four distinct species live in 
South Africa—two of them dark, and two light in colour. The 
black species are extremely fierce, and feed principally on thorns 
and roots, which they plough up with their horns. The white 
species are much larger and gentler, seldom attacking men unless 
in defence of their young or themselves. The horns of the rhi- 
noceros are composed of very fine longitudinal threads, and are 
not fixed to the skull, but only to the skin. The body weighs 
from four thousand to five thousand pounds, and one of them 
is worth as much as three oxen for food. They are said to live 
to the enormous age of one hundred years, and are prodigiously 
strong—they are moreover very active, notwithstanding their 
appearance, and hear and smell most acutely, though their 
sight is very imperfect. The black rhinoceros is subject to 
fits of apparently groundless and uncontrollable ferocity, when 
he will charge every object in his way—men, beasts, stones, 
and even the skeletons of his own species. Mr. Anderssen 
was once witness of a performance of this kind. They will 
occasionally fight with each other. Mr. Anderssen once saw 
four of them so engaged ; and “so furious was the strife, and 
their gruntings so horrible, that it caused the greatest consterna- 
tion” to his party. One of them was ultimately shot, and was 
“‘ quite rotten” from wounds received in such encounters. It is 
a curious thing that the brain of this enormous beast, whose bulk 
prohably equals that of twenty-five men, is but little larger than 
the human brain. The cavity in one of their skulls was found to 
hold barely a quart of peas, whilst a man’s held little less than 
three pints. Mr. Anderssen states that he has known a rhinoceros 
to be killed with a single leaden ball at a distance of one hundred 
yards, and he considers the common opinion, that such balls cannot 
pierce their hides, to be fallacious. 

The most remarkable creature mentioned in the book would, 
however, seem to be the tsetse fly. It is somewhat smaller than 
a common bluebottle, but has longer wings. Its bite, however, 
is so venomous that it will go far to kill an ox or a horse. On 
being bitten, the animal loses flesh, and dies, perhaps months after- 
wards, of emaciation. ‘The most remarkable feature of the case 
is, that the poison affects domestic animals only, and has no effect 
on man, though the fly certainly bites him, nor on wild animals, 
which feed undisturbed in its district. Dogs die on being bitten, 
though reared on milk ; but sucking animals of all kinds escape 
unhurt. 

There are many other curious facts relating to the different 
tribes of antelopes found in South Africa, to the hippopotamus, 
and to other animals, mentioned in Mr. Anderssen’s work, but 
the above are fair specimens of their general character. We ought 
also to say that the book contains far the best assortment of wild- 
beast stories that we are acquainted with. Wishing to give our 
readers the more substantial results of the expedition, we have 
not referred to them; but we must say that they seem to us 
better selected and better told than any others which we have 
lately seen, and they are illustrated by a most admirable set of 
One—which forms the frontispiece—representing 
lions pulling down a giraffe, appears to us admirably spirited - 
and vigorous. 


BEN JONSON.* 


EN JONSON has certainly been one of the most ill-used of 
men. His critics and biographers, from Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and Aubrey down to halen and Malone, seem bent 
on attributing to him the most inconsistent vices, both as a poet 
andaman. He is at once a learned and laborious pedant and a 
drunken sot—a flatterer of his brother authors, and an envious 
detractor from their merits—fond of low company, and too am- 
bitious of the society of men of rank—brutal in his manners, and 
the intimate friend and companion of the highest and most 
refined—of an unsocial disposition, and the founder of two clubs, 
where all that was most learned, and witty, and convivial in his 
day delighted to meet, and aspired to the honour cf being 
“ sealed of the tribe of Ben.” 

That the superior learning and success of the son of a brick- 
layer, who had himself carried a hod, may have excited the more 
than usually rancorous envy of his competitors at a time when 
literary rivalry was not restrained within the limits of decency, 
we can understand. That the national pride of Drummond and 
Chalmers may have been wounded by his participation with 
Chapman and Marston in the composition of Kastward Ho !—in 
which the Scots, then threatening to eat England out of house 
and home, were snecred at—is possible. But why Malone and the 
commentators on Shakspeare should have persecuted, with unre- 
lenting hatred, the memory of him who has left on record a just 
and discriminating panegyric upon their own great poet, and who 
was one of the few whom Shakspeare called around him to par- 
ticipate in the prosperity of his retirement, is one of those 
“curiosities of literature” which must be for ever a mystery. 
All that can be said is, that he has shared the fate of those 
unfortunates in the “‘ House of Fame” who, with the fuirest title 
to honour, had their names blown down to posterity through the— 

black trump of brass 
That fouler than the Devil was. 


It may perhaps be asked, what is Ben Jonson’s character to 
us? The truth is, the poet’s life is almost as much a matter of 
interest to posterity as his works. We read history for the sake 
of the events recorded; but in poetry we hold direct converse 
with the poet himself, and we have the same interest in forming 
a just estimate of his mind as if he were a personal friend. His 
life is one of the data by which we must arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis. The study of poetry, we repeat, is the study of the 
poet’s mind, and gives us a personal interest in him. We all 
tacitly acknowledge this. No one much cares to know the private 
life of Herodotus or Thucydides, Macchiavelli, or Hume; but 
we long for some personal traits of Homer—we seize upon eve 
minute particular relating to the private history of Virgil an 
Horace—and lives have been spent in collecting materials for a 
biography of Shakspeare. So strong is the feeling within us that 
the poct is inspired with a certain divine afflatus—a power of 
intuition which raises him morally and intellectually above the 
level of common men—that our sense of fitness and congruity is 
gratified when his character is vindicated from any unjust 
aspersion which may have degraded it in our eyes. 

he task of vindicating Jonson from the most odious charges 
of malignity and meanness has been performed by Gifford, ably, 
but not pleasantly. ‘The tone of indignant recrimination which 
he employs in dealing with former biographers and critics, how- 
ever just, is not what the readers of Jonson want; and a life 
of the poet which should do justice to his merits, without for 
ever recurring to the errors and falsehoods of preceding writers 
in the same line, was still a desideratum. his has been sup- 
plied, we think, by Mr. Bell’s succinct but accurate memoir, pre- 
fixed to his Annotated Edition of Jonson’s Minor Poems. It is 
necessarily brief, but it leaves none of the facts of Jonson’s life 
unnoticed, and places the poet, with his virtues and his faults, 
fairly before the reader. The style is unaffected and gentleman- 
like, and entirely free from all heat and exaggeration. 

And what is the judgment we ought to pass upon Jonson? 
He was, as it appears to us, even according to the testimony of 
those least favourable to him, a man of many virtues and some 
weaknesses, without which he would scarcely have been a poet. 
Drummond, for some reason or other, appears to have been pre- 
judiced against him; yet the picture he en is that of a man of 
quick temper and ardent feelings, extremely attached to his friends, 
but, as Dr. Johnson expresses it, *‘a good hater,”—more under 
the influence of impulse than prudence, and with a good deal of 
pride, showing itself in carelessness about the opinion of others. 
*“ Ben Jonson,” he says, “ was a great lover and praiser of him- 
self, a contemner and scorner of others”—that is to say, he felt 
his vast superiority over his contemporaries in learning and art, 
and incautiously gave his opinion on their merits. He was “ given 
rather to lose a friend than a jest.” Hine ille lachryma, probably. 
We can well suppose that a witticism which a man accustomed to 
the freedom of literary society in London would have parried or 
thrown back, and thought no more of, would have rankled in the 
breast of one like Drummond, living in the seclusion of Haw- 
thornden. But what wit ever did hesitate between his friend 
and his joke? He is further described as “jealous of every word 
and action of those about him, especially after drink, which is one 
of the elements in which he lived.” This jealousy was a weakness, 
but it is the weakness of every poet that ever lived ; and as for 


* Poetical Works of Ben Jonson. Edited by Robert Bell. London 
John W. Parker and Son. 1856. 
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his alleged intemperance, it was the vice of the time, and was 
of that convivial character which loves wine for the sake 
of its concomitants—pleasant company and witty conversation. 
“ Again, he was a dissembler of the parts which reign in him, a 
bragger of some good that he wanteth.” What is this but the 
delicate ecpwveia, the proud humility of one who is determined not 
to be obliged to others for their good opinion? It is a weakness, 
but it is eminently characteristic of the great artist. Further, he 
“ thinketh nothing well done but what either he himself or some 
of his friends have said or done.” This is indicative certainly of an 
overbearing spirit; but the sting is taken out of it by the words 
“ or some of his friends ;” for there was scarcely any one great or 

man in England that was not among Jonson’s friends. 
Which of the celebrated names that adorn our history in his age 
is not to be i ew | some panegyrical epigram, or heading 
some tribute of affection? ‘ He is passionately kind and angry, 
careless either to gain or keep.” That is to say, he was impulsive 
and disinterested. Moreover, he is “ vindictive, but if he be well 
answered, at himself.” We are not sure that we understand this. 
Does it mean that he was vindictive towards himself—ready to 
blame his own conduct in giving offence—unless his adversary 


made him angry ? Ifthis be the meaning, we cannot 


conceive a more affecting picture of acandid disposition. Agnin, 
he “interprets best sayings and deeds often to the worst”—a sign 
of the occasional gloom and despondency of the poetic tempera- 
ment. “ He was for any religion, as being versed in both.” Subse- 
quent biographers have founded upon this sentence a charge of 
infidelity, or at least indifference, which neither the sentence itself 
nor the facts of his life will bear out. When imprisoned for killing 

Gabriel Spencer, the actor, in a duel—* vindictive,” as Drum- 
mond says, “ against himself’’—he embraced the most rigorous 
and penitential form of Christianity. How characteristic of Jon- 
son’s impulsive and fearless character! While expiating in a dun- 
geon the ebullition of his hot blood, and having everything to 
hope and fear from the Government, he adopted a form of religion 
proscribed by the State—an act which would at any time have sub- 
jected him to persecution, but which now made his escape from an 
ignominious death more than ever doubtful. The consequence 
was that his imprisonment was prolonged, and that he was sur- 
rounded by spies, from whose snares he with difficulty escaped. 
But it was the nature of his artist-soul always to appeal from the 
narrow aa of his fellow-men to the Infinite; and his 
faith and penitence found their only adequate utterance in his 

exquisite penitential hymn “To God the Father,” and in that 
admirable prayer “To Heaven,” where he carries his cause from 
the biassed tribunal of the world, which he knew would hasten to 
convict him of hypocrisy, to the Court above. 

Twelve years from this time, as Mr. Bell informs us, and in the 
height of his prosperity, Jonson conformed to the Established 
Church, and signalized his adherence to its discipline by drinking 
off a full chalice of wine at his first communion—an act by which 
he probably intended to signify that the point on which he 
dissented from the Roman Catholic party was the communion of 
the laity in one kind. is was a consideration which would 
probably have great weight with a mind versed like his in Scrip- 
ture and antiquity. His change of creed subjected him, of course, 
to much harsh censure ; but & seems to have always maintained 
his lofty attitude of appeal from the judgment of the vulgar. Too 
well read to suppose that either of the contending sects had the 
argument exclusively on their side, he appears to have contented 
himself with adhering to that which, under the circumstances in 
which he was placed, seemed least objectionable, always reserving 
to himself the right of — judgment on the matters in dispute 
between them. Of the controversialists of his day, he expresses 
his contempt in the pithy sentence, “ These fencers in religion I 
like not”—a sentence in which many will be disposed to concur 
when they remember the temper which characterised the theolo- 
gical disputes of the It is thus we interpret Drummond's 
censure of Jonson’s religious opinions. ‘“ He was for any religion, 
as being versed in both.” He would not entirely commit himself 
to either party, because he knew that both had their strong and 
their weak points. Like the great statesmen of Queen Elizabeth 
—the Cecils, the Walsinghams, the Bacons, and the Smiths—he 
was what Mr. Macaulay calls an adiaphorist, not from indiffe- 
rence to the fundamental truths of religion, but from the convic- 
tion that neither party was in exclusive possession of them. 

Drummond proceeds to criticize his poetical genius—a task in 
which he is much less successful. That Jonson was gifted with 
a brilliant fancy, few will deny; but that it “ overmastered his 
Teason” is her far from the truth. He has found a happier 
critic in Mr. Bell, who justly enumerates among his excellences, 
“that strong common sense, taking the most nervous and direct 
forms of expression, in which we may trace the germs of Dryden 
more clearly than in any other writer.” 

_We cannot understand how Jonson can ever have been con- 
sidered a dull writer. He was perhaps too studious of classical 
correctness in his dramas for English tastes, and the masques 
must necessarily lose much of their spirit when divorced from the 
music and pageantry for which they were specially written; but 
even in them there are lyrics which rival those of Horace. What 
can be more spirited than the hymns in “ Pan’s Anniversary P” 
and when sung to the grand and simple vocal harmonies of the 
old English composers, such as Tye, Lawes, or Gibbons, their 
effect must have been indeed enchanting. Few of our poets can 

st such versatility of genius ; and such is his excellence in the 


various modes of his art, that in reading Mr. Bell's volume we 
often feel inclined to echo the laconic epitaph for which Jonson's 
memory is indebted to Sir John Young, and to exclaim, “ O! rare 
Ben Jonson!” This epithet ‘“ sue” bap always seemed to us to 
be most happy. It conveys the idea of some work of art, rich 
and precious, like a cabinet picture, a cameo, or a mosaic—and 
this is exactly the character of. Jonson’s poems. They are polished 
ad unguem. There are many indications that his genius was of 
the masculine and rugged type of the Elizabethan age; but he 
had too much respect for his art to throw its creations before the 
world in their unpolished roughness. The jewel never left his 
hands till its natural lustre was displayed in a thousand glitter- 
ing facets. An inverted construction, generally arising from a 
Latinism, and a rugged line, are, it is true, often to be met with, 
as if to show the original quality of the material upon which he 
worked; but we know of no poetry in the language which so 
interests the imagination by the vein of subtle, fanciful reasonin 
which permeates it, or which more abounds in the charm o 
rhythmical melody. 
it is sometimes objected to his epigrams, that they are rather 
short poems restricted to the expression of one idea, and have 
little in common with the epigram, as we understand the word. 
But it should be meulineel that Jonson was one of the earliest 
epigrammatists in the English lan e, and that he took his 
ides of an epigram from the ancients. Now, it will probably be 
conceded that Martial, who wrote fourteen books of epigrams, 
knew what the meaning of the word was in his time. Yet we 
find, on opening his collection at random, that the fiftieth of his 
first book consists of forty-two lines, and is nothing more than a 
terse and pointed description of the natural objects of interest in 
Spain—that the fifty-eighth of the third book consists of no less 
than fifty-one lines, and is a description of the villa of Faustinus— 
and that the sixty-fourth of the fourth book consists of ig. 4 
lines, and is a picture of the gardens of Julius Martialis. It is 
dangerous to enter the lists with Jonson in a quarrel involvin, 
the application of a classical word. He has himself answer 
such criticism :— 
To thee my way in epigrams seems new, 
When both it is the old way and the true. 
But, whether new or old, we know of no epigram of which the 
oint is more delicate and subtle than that addressed to “ His 
'y, then Mrs. Cary.” What can surpass the light and playful 
irony of “A Song Apologetic,” of which Gifford, quoted by 
Mr. Bell, observes, “If this be not the most beautiful song in 
the language, I freely confess, for my own part, that I know not 
where it is to be found”? How elegant is the “ Celebration of 
Charis!” How full of naive tenderness, especially, is that exquisite 
little bit :— 
Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have you felt the wool of beaver? 
swan’s down ever ? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar, 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
’ Or have tasted the of the bee ? 
O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 


This is Theocritus in his happiest vein. 

Or which of our poets has surpassed the festive magnificence, 
the grave and thoughtful exultation, of the Ode to Sir William 
Sidney? It is like a Gloria in Excelsis of Palestrina. Here 
are no engnienteen. words—the effect is produced by the har- 
monious adaptation of the commonest materials. The words he 
uses are chiefly monosyllables—the idiom is the vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon which lives in the mouths of the common people, with all 
its ellipses and inversions. We have been able to discover but 
one trace of a Latinism, where “ vow” is used in the sense of the 
Latin votum. This poem, which is eminently characteristic of 
Jonson’s manner, owes its merit to the noble elevation of the 
sentiments, the massive weight and dignity of the language, and 
the perfect adaptation of the irregular and broken metre to the 
leading object of the whole. It is an ode addressed to a gentle- 
man of high birth on his attaining his twenty-first birth-day ; and 
the metre, therefore, in its dithyrambic license, partakes of the 
festive character of the day which it is intended to celebrate. 
But the poet uses this joyous solemnity as an occasion for con- 
veying to the youthful scion of the illustrious house of Sidney 
grave admonitions on his conduct in that career upon which he 
was now about to enter; and the irregular metre employed is a 
means of throwing a strong emphasis on what may be called the 
weight-carrying words. He thus obtains the effect of impressive 
dignity and grandeur, without sacrificing simplicity by the em- 
loyment of laboured epithets. How simple, and yet how digni- 

, is the introductory stanza :— 

Give me m; but from the i 
This day 
Doth say, 


Are fled and gone, 
And he with his best genius left alone. 


Surely Jonson himself, and Dryden, when they rail at rhyme, | 


forget, or pretend to forget, its power of giving intensity an 
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solemnity to words which might otherwise pass undistinguished 
among their fellows! Who does not feel that the words what, 
day, say, tell, gone, and alone, derive, from the fact that they 
carry the rhyme, a force which would otherwise have been 
denied to their unpretending brevity, and that the judicious 
employment of these short and emphatic rhyming lines gives the 
poem all the point and earnestness of an animated discourse 
addressed to a present hearer? Here Jonson’s art is conspicuous ; 
and it is this laborious thought, this patient skill, constraining all 
the elements of reason, association, and sound to contribute to 
the production of one broad and simple effect, which distinguishes 
the true poet from the mere babbler of day-dreams, and con- 
stitutes him a great artist—a light of the world. 

For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion: and that he, 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such as thine are), and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muse’s anvil; turn the same 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn; 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born. 

Mr. Beil has really conferred a boon upon the reading public 
in bringing out an edition of this great poet’s best productions in 
a form at once popular and scholarlike. The memoir we have 
already spoken of. The foot-notes, besides affording a modest 
and judicious help to the reader wherever the author's point is 
obscure, supply full and accurate particulars of the contemporary 
customs and personages alluded to in the text. We only hope 
that this edition may contribute to the popularity of a writer 
who knew how to infuse the spirit of the Greeks and Romans into 
English poetry, without compromising his vigour and originality 
by a servile imitation of their forms. 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD.* 


A CUSTOM has recently gained ground which saves the 
+1. critic a great deal of trouble. An author, having published 
one or more previous productions, affixes to the concluding pages 
of the works that follow short sentences purporting to be extracts 
from different journals and reviews, which satisfactorily show 
what a great man the author is, and what fine books he has 
written. These guarantees for excellence disarm hostility, and 
make us distrust our own judgment when it is inclined to be 
adverse. On first reading Mr. Fullom’s new novel, we might 
imagine that we detected a few faults, such as incoherence and 
absurdity of plot, ignorance of the ordinary life, conversation, 
and manners of English society, and a pompous and unmeaning 
verbosity ; but we are obliged to reconsider our opinion when we 
arrive at the last pages of the several volumes, and read the 
notices of Mr. Fullom’s former works. At the end of the first 
volume, we learn that a romance written by him has the vivacity, 
the invention, the abundance of incident, and “ the sparkling 
dialogue which distinguish the modern French school of 
novelists.” The end of the second volume informs us that an- 
other romance is “a faithful and singularly graphic portraiture of 
the age to which it belongs ;” and the end of the third volume 
gives us to understand that Mr. Fullom has favoured the world 
with a work “which rises to the majesty of poetry, and its fas- 
cinating pages are unhesitatingly recommended.” We have no 
reason to suppose that The Man of’ the World is unequal to its 
predecessors ; and it is evident, on the face of the book, that its 
author could and would write a hundred others of exactly the 
same degree of merit. We are forced, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that this story is a graphic portraiture, that its pages are 
fascinating, and that it is full of sparkling dialogue. We will 
do at Rome as Rome does, and hasten to sing its praises. 

To begin with the plot. This is a masterpiece of inven- 
tion. There never was such a plot,—such an abundance 
of invention and intrigue. There are no five pages with- 
out a well-contrived specimen of adultery, abduction, or 
murder. All the wicked characters are engaged without 
cessation in breaking the sixth, seventh, and tenth com- 
mandments, and all the good characters are fully occupied in 
finding the wicked ones out. Even with the aid of the detective 
police, and those enormous rewards which the inexpensive virtue 
of fiction lavishes so freely, the good people can hardly manage 
to do their duty, for the bad people are so very lucky. They 
always catch express trains, and go soiled with mud to the Land's 
End or Berwick—they always have a carriage and four round the 
corner, as one of the established and recognised appendages of 
villany, and rapidly assume impenetrable disguises, through 
which the hero sees in a moment, but which baffle every one 
else. These volumes are but three thin ones, with a hand- 
some margin to a widely-printed page, and yet they contain 
enough incident to furnish a second-rate State for a century with 
harassing traditions of domestic misfortune. We have a rich 
banking firm becoming insolvent, and one of the partners imi- 
tating, and the other nobly rejecting, the manceuvres of Sir John 
Paul. We have a Mesmerist lecture, table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
a Chartist meeting, a mill burning, a conference of masters and 
workmen, two attempts at poisoning, a murder by hurling from 
& precipice, an interesting case of deep decline, two breakings 
into a church, an escape from prison, a disputed title, a wonderful 
family picture establishing a descent, two discoveries of secret 
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passages, and such small matters as perjury, burglary, and forgery 
without end. And our gratitude to the author for the treat he has 
provided us is considerably increased by perceiving that a great 
majority of these incidents are quite extraneous to the story, and 
only added for our passing amusement. There is a sweep who, 
in order to get out of prison, walks up a dead wall a high, 
having nothing but his eyelids to hang on by—simply that he may 
convey to its right destination a paper which might easily have 
gone by post, and the receipt of which isof no importance. The 
spirit-rapping scene is even more objectless. In the dead of the 
night, the young lady, whose mission it is to be perpetually 
abducted in the villain’s carriage-and-four, is awakened by a 
strange thumping, which being skilfully interrogated by an 
expert, turns out to be Shakspeare ; but there the mystery ends, 
and is never afterwards heard of. The great poet, having ex. 
plained who he is, kindly withdraws. A table also dances up 
to the young lady, and a tap directs her to write on it, but she 
very proper declines, and the spirit world appears to acquiesce 
very patiently in her refusal. e cannot suppose that the 
phic author is trifling with his readers, and we must therefore 

resume that he is here sketching what he conceives to be a pro- 
fable scene; but we feel sure that he must find it melancholy to 
think that the author of Hamlet should have lost so much by his 
passage to another world, and should now be condemned to so 
foolish and profitless an existence. : 

The extract which informs us that Mr. Fullom is skilled in draw- 
ing real life, and representing the age as it is, has a peculiar 
value, because there are things in his book which at first sight 
are hard to get over. There is a baronetcy which, with a varia- 
tion from the usual form of the patent, is limited so as to descend 
through remote female branches, and thus consecutive baronets 
bear names entirely different. There is a young lady of high 
station who leaves her family, and, under an assumed name, 
settles in a manufacturing town asa music-mistress. But no one 
seems to think her situation strange, and she is welcomed by the 
neighbouring grandees, and adored by the neighbouring squires. 
Old friends come by chance, recognise, and converse with her, 
but this never excites the curiosity of her new friends, and she 
preserves her incognito. There is another young lady, who is 
possessed of all the excellences a young lady can have, but who 


receives a morning visit from two or three young gentlemen, and 


proposes that they shall go out and see her jump her horse over 
a five-barred gate. There is also a marriage, which is effected in 
the following way. A little after ten o’clock in the morning, a 
couple are seated in an apartment at the West-end. The gentleman 
suddenly proposes they shall be married that day, and the lady 
consents. They go out, take a cab, and drive to Doctors’ Com- 
mons, where a licence is procured for the unusually small sum of 
sixpence. At a few minutes before twelve, they arrive at a 
church “ standing sequestered in the midst of the city.” The 
clergyman and the clerk happen “to be just coming forth as they 
present themselves.” The gentleman gives the clerk a five-pound 
note, and tells the clergyman that, if the marriage service is not 
begun at once, he and ihe lady will go at once to the Continent, 
and live in a state of concubinage. This overcomes the scruples 
of the clergyman, and the marriage is performed and the service 
ended as the clock strikes twelve. If we had met these little 
incidents in a French tale professing to depict English life, we 
should have thought them curiously characteristic of the igno- 
rance of a foreigner. 

But if we are staggered by the facts introduced in the course 
of the story, we are still more so by the “ sparkling conver- 
sations.” tk is always dangerous to assert a universal negative, 
and therefore we will not say that persons of the station 
and character, and under the circumstances represented, never 
talk as they are made to talk in this novel; but we conceive that 
they more frequently talk in a different way. For instance, a 
young lady, accompanied by an officer, goes into the hunting- 
field—the officer is thrown, and the following colloquy ensues :— 

No sooner had the accident occurred, than Phebe felt alarmed for the 
consequences. 

“T hope you are not hurt?” she said, alighting. 

“Nothing to speak of,” replied the Captain, with a groan. “Only broken 
every bone in my body.” 

“ And you call that nothing!” 

“ Well, I shall get over it, I dare say: so don’t let me keep you.” 

“Oh! never mind me! I’ve stopped to pick you up.” 

“The deuce you have—I mean it’s very hind of you.” And he scrambled 
to his feet. “ By George, I never had such a shaking in my life.” 

“ You’d better rest yourself a little. There’s a friend’s close by, where we 
can go in, and, if you like, you can have a carriage to take you home. I'll 
nat your horse while you mount, and we'll walk him down the lane to the 

ouse. 

“Tf I ever mount that brute again, I hope he’ll not only throw me, but eat 
me,” cried the Captain. - 

“ How shall we manage, then? Will you wait here while I ride off for 
assistance P” 

‘Not for worlds would I give you so much trouble; and, in fact, it is 
unnecessary, as I can walk up to the house very well.” 

“ What, with broken legs is 

“Ah! it’s not my legs,” said the Captain, plaintively ; “it’s my heart.” 

Earlier in the tale, a rich banker is married; and if the fol- 
lowing conversation at all adequately represents that which 
usually takes place on such an occasion, the best breakfast that 
Lombard-street could purchase would not reconcile us to the 
infliction of hearing the appropriate City jokes :— 

In the midst of a volley of greeti Mr. Silverlock coughed. 

= we all led, ma'am?” he asked of Mrs, 

“Yes—all.” 
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« Then, I think we had better proceed to—to business.” 

«Not to-day, if you please,” cried Sir Blundell, in a flow of spirits. “ There 
is a lady here who would rather proceed to church.” 

“He! he!” cried Miss Agnes Curlew, and the laugh went round. “How 
can you be so naughty, Sir Blundell ?” 

“ Perhaps it is the desire of more than one lady,” observed a young gentle- 
man, Granby Faster by name, “though, par excellence, the wish of the 


aE interest of the principal, you mean,” observed Mr. Moneypenny. 

“Very good, Moneypenny—in fact, very,” cried Sir Blundell, laughing. 
“JT must endeavour to e it her interest. I shall try—I shall try,” he 
added to Rosalie and Mrs. Addlefield. 

“T’m sure you'll do all religion teaches,” replied Mrs. Addlefield, with a 
serene smile. 

Towards the end of the work, a woman, who had long been the 
mistress of the principal villain, forces him to marry her, by 
threatening to disclose his evil deeds. When a woman is ina 
passion, she is apt to say a great many odd and unaccountable 
things; but we should scarcely have thought any aberration of 
mind would account for the execrable pun which closes the sub- 
joined dialogue :— 

“You're a fiend!” said Danvers, sinking into his chair. 

“ And are you spotless ?” she replied, as she also resumed her seat. 

“You have come to me for money. Name your price, and you shall 

ve it.” 

a My price is not money. When you took me from my house—when for 

‘ou I became an outcast—it was not with gold you lured me; but with false- 
one erjury, and fraud. And now you can make me but one reparation, 
and I have but one price. It is marriage.” 

“ Marriage—and with you!” 

“Even with me,” replied Mary, with flashing eyes. “But decide for 
yourself—the altar or the halter !” 

Tt would take a great many laudatory extracts to make us 
believe that these conversations are either “sparkling” or 
natural; and if we withdrew ourselves for a moment from the 
influence of the commendatory criticism bestowed on Mr. 
Fullom’s former works, we could find more serious faults in the 
Man of the World than a departure from strict truth of repre- 
sentation. This novel belongs to a class which degrades the 
public taste. A confused series of improbable events is strung 
together, and the interest of the reader is supposed to be in pro- 

rtion to the number of crimes that can be got on the string. 

he lives of the great criminals of the day are made to furnis 

the materials, and Mr. Fullom has borrowed many useful hints 
from the career of Palmer and Sir John Dean Paul. As we run 
our eye over the contents gf the volumes which we are to read, 
we are attracted by the most alarming headings—‘* The Sown 
Storm,” ‘“ Reaping the Whirlwind,” “The Secret Contract,” 
“The Tempter,” “‘ Night Prowlers,” and a dozen others like 
these. English society is represented as the theatre of the most 
stupid and incessant wickedness, and those strange occurrences 
which happen singly in the life of one man in a thousand are 
grouped together in a mass as characterizing the daily life of 
ordinary families. No attempt is made to construct the general 
plot, and the only aim displayed is that of rendering each sepa- 
rate chapter exciting, by heaping incident on incident; and yet 
this is a style of composition which often gains an author a repu- 
tation for a fertile invention. But the reputation is most unde- 
served; for, next to having no incident at all, the best resource 
for indolence and poverty of thought is to have the story all full 
of incidents unconnected with each other. If the author is clever, 
a work so constructed may be readable; but so far as it excites 
interest, it does harm. hen he writes another book, Mr. 
Fullom may, perhaps, do us the honour to insert in his advertise- 
ment of the ‘Man of the World an extract from our columns, and 
we will therefore supply him with one in a convenient shape, 
expressing as nearly as possible our opinion :—* This story only 
wants ability to be as pernicious as it is improbable.” 


THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL DIVERSITY OF RACES.* 


oo book is the translation of a work, or rather of part of a 
work, by the Count de Gobineau, a French diplomatist. Mr. 
Hotz, the American editor, has added a dedication to the states- 
men of America, a preface, an analytical introduction, and copious 
notes. Some of these notes contain really curious matter—many 
of them are unnecessary, and almost impertinent. The Count de 
Gobineau appears to have been led to the train of speculations 
developed in this volume by reflecting on the strange and sudden 
— changes which have succeeded each other so rapidly in 

rance since the commencement of the first Revolution. Wot 
satisfied with the reasons ordinarily assigned for these terrible 
social phenomena, he was induced to look, if not deeper, at least 
elsewhere, and he arrived at the conclusion that their real cause 
was to be sought in the heterogeneous ethnical elements of 
which the population of France is composed. Each of these ele- 
ments has, he believes, its own peculiar modes of thinking, and 
its own special interests. These modes of thinking and interests 
have become so numerous that every effort to harmonize them 
is in vain. The only natural tie which can bind large masses 
of men—community of thought and feeling—is no more, and 
the social structure totters to its fall. There is not, he says, 
any one principle that governs society which is understood in the 
same manner in all the departments. Not only does the native of 
Brittany differ widely from the Gascon, and the Gascon from the 
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inhabitant of Provence or Limousin, but, while in Thibet, China, 
and India, the most essential ideas on which civilization is based 
are common to all classes, in France this is far from being the 
case. The very rudiments of knowledge remain an impenetrable 
mystery to the rural population, not from want of opportunities, 
but because no value is attached to such acquisitions. Compulsion 
is resorted to, but popular prejudice is stronger than the law, 
and the peasant, sullenly submitting to the regulations which 
prescribe the time during which his child must attend school, 
withdraws him from it, as soon as the necessary period has 
elapsed. There exists, we are told, in most parts of the country, 
an instinctive, deep-rooted hatred of all that we call civilization. 
Dark and mysterious superstitions live on in the popular mind, 
studiously concealed, but detected sometimes by the vigilance of 
the careful pastor. Every stranger is looked upon with dislike 
and suspicion. True, he is not killed, as the foreigner was in old 
times, but he is fleeced without mercy when occasion serves—and 
this by people who, among themselves, are honest and upright, 
but who think that they are perfectly justified in spoiling the 
Egyptians. Convulsion after convulsion has shaken the govern- 
ment of France, but the rural districts have, in most cases, 
remained unmoved. In many places, it is said, the peasantry 
did not hear of the expulsion of the Bourbons till years after 
the event. Such is the state of civilization, according to the 
Count de Gobineau, in one of the most enlightened countries of 
Europe; and the picture he gives applies, in his opinion, to 
many other States. Our civilization is, as it were, a thin crust, 
extending over a fiery, unfathomable gulf, in which slumber ele- 
ments which may one day prove irrestibly destructive. Wisdom 
may foresee this result, But can hardly do anything to avert it. 

Some of the more remarkable changes in the policy of France 
are, according to our author, traceable to the sudden passing of 
the chief power from one of its races to another. In the middle 

es, the North was pre-eminent. This was the era of feudalism. 

en came the Enghsh wars; and the central or Celtico-Roman 
provinces, which, under Charles VIT., had done most to recover 
national independence, began to take the lead. From this time 
dates the love of foreign conquests. The old spirit which led the 
Gauls to Rome, and Delphi, and far beyond the Hellespont to the 
uplands of Asia Minor, was again aroused. The Roman element 
showed itself in the centralizing tendency which we now begin to 
observe. This became still more strongly developed when the 
Aquitanian followers of Henry IV., who were far less Celts than 
Romans, acquired the ascendancy. Then began the glories of 
Paris; and Paris, soon attracting to itself the inhabitants of 
all nations, became the meeting-place of the ideas of a hundred 
different races. Hence, if we may trust the theories of the 
volume before us, the long series of political earthquakes which 
have shaken Europe to its foundations. 

The Count de Gobineau, having found, as he supposes, in this 
striking but we fear very baseless theory, an explanation of the 
troubled state of his own country, turned to see whether he 
could not make it square with the teaching of universal history. 
Like most people who have a theory to support, he found 
that history would give pretty much what answer he pleased, 
always supposing the oracle to be judiciously consulted. History 
told hey or seemed to tell him, that this same conflict of races 
had prevailed in every one of the ten great c‘vilizations which 
the world has seen. The decadence of the Indian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Chinese, Etruscan, Alleghanian or ancient North 
American, Mexican, and Peruvian civilizations are, he believes,, 
all to be accounted for by the operation of the same forces which 
are now disturbing our own. The present volume is intended only 
as a pene for three others, in which the civilizations enume- 
rated above are separately examined, and the Count’s favourite 
theory established, at least, to his own satisfaction. In this 
volume he first demolishes the opinions of former writers as to 
the causes of the downfall of civilizations, and then proceeds to 
establish certain propositions which are to form the foundation 
of the structure he intends to rear. 

The process of demolition he performs with much self-com- 
placency. The ancient and modern ideas on the decadence 
of civilizations are passed in review. Foremost comes fanaticism. 
This, says the Count, is no sufficient cause—witness the Aztec 
empire of Mexico, which, flourishing, as it were, for the especial 
glory of fanaticism, perished indeed, but from causes wholl 
independent of this malign influence. Neither is duxury enoug 
of itself to ruin any nation. Genoa, Venice, and England 
are proofs that it is not. Nor is the corruption of morals 
a fatal disease, else the Franks would never have conquered 
Gaul, but would have been themselves undone. Jrreligion 
is a great evil, but not one which can singly overthrow 
States. The religion of Zoroaster was never more flourishing 
in Persia than at the time of the downfall of the empire. 
Judaism never burned more fiercely than when Titus took 
Jerusalem. Misgovernment is no sufhicient cause. Italy durin 
the middle ages was distracted by the quarrels of the Guephs an 
Ghibellines, but Italian civilization lived on unimpaired. It is 
sometimes said that nations perish when they become degenerate. 
The Count de Gobineau accepts the phrase, but rejects its 
ordinary meaning. True, he says, they perish when they 
become degenerate—i.e., when the blood of their founders no 
longer fiows in their veins, but has been deteriorated by mixture 
with that of foreign and inferior races. 

It now becomes necessary for our author to examine into the 
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question whether some races are really inferior to others, or 
whether such an idea is a delusion ; and as this obliges him to deal 
with facts, the reader here escapes for a little from the dreamland 
of theory andspeculationto breathe oncemorea healthy atmosphere. 
After instancing the failure of the English to communicate their 
civilization to the nations which they have subdued in Hindostan 
—a failure, we trust, not quite so complete as is sometimes sup- 

osed—he proceeds to notice the undoubted fact, that the Dutch 

ave produced no civilizing effect upon the population of Java. 
He does not, however, remind us that one reason why the Dutch 
have never succeeded in doing so may possibly be that they 
never tried. The Sandwich Islands and the hapless St. Domingo 
are cases more in point. In the former, the missionaries have 
contrived to establish a sort of representative government. 
There is a king, and there are two Chambers, with a Ministry; 
but all this is mere decoration—the driving-wheel of the whole 
State machine is the corps of missionaries. If this influence 
were withdrawn, the habits of savage life would crop out again, 
and all be in its ancient state. In St. Domingo, national inde- 
pendence is interfered with by no foreigners—everything is left 
to the genius of the people. In the Spanish part of the island, 
the population consists chiefly of Mulattoes, who imitate, in some 
degree, the simplest forms of our civilization ; but when we cross 
the mountain barrier which separates the republic of Do- 
minica from the empire of Hayti, we scem to have arrived on the 
Guinea coast. No trace of Africa remains in the written laws. 
All is arranged after the most approved examples of Europe ; 
but, alas! this, too, is mere decoration—the manners are as 
depraved and as ferocious as those of Dahomey. The negroes 
of pure race regard the half-breeds with the most intense hatred. 
The whole history of independent Hayti is a long series of 
massacres—now the negroes, now the half. breeds gaining the 
ascendancy, and both of them taking V@ Victis for a motto. 
The success of the Jesuits in Paraguay has been sometimes 
relied upon by those who believe in the equality of races, but as 
soon as the political events of Europe removed the Jesuits from 
the scene of their labours, the Guaranis fell back, for the most 
part, into their old barbarous usages. These examples the Count 
thinks conclusive; but as, in the consideration of questions 
as to the capacity of races, too much influence has often been 
attributed to geographical position and climate, a portion of the 
work before us is devoted to this subject. The maritime exploits 
of the Pheenicians are contrasted with the lazy barbarism of the 
North-African aborigines, and the civilization of the inhabitants of 
Palestine with the small social advancement of their immediate 
neighbours, related to them in blood, and speaking kindred 
dialects. Then Attica and Sparta are noticed—the bare, rocky 
soil of the one, the narrow valley which hemmed in the other. 
The situation of Rome was found eminently inconvenient as soon 
as her children had subdued the world. Ravenna arose amidst 
the marshes—Venice at the head of a long gulf among shallows 
dangerous to shipping. Novgorod lies in a semi-arctic region, 
and Bremenon a coast almost as cold. We recommend this, the 
sixth chapter, in extenso, to such of our readers as are anxious to 
see how far honest onesidedness can go. 

The Count now feels sufficiently confident that he has esta- 
blished the natural inferiority of some races—a point which we 
should have thought needed very little establishing. But here 
a disagreeable thought strikes him. If this be a true view, 
some races may be incapable of receiving Christianity ; and 
many pages are devoted to showing that the leading truths of 
the New Testament are so simple that the meanest intelligences 
may comprehend them. The difference between Christianity 
and civilization is pointed out, and we are treated to a long dis- 
cussion as to what is the meaning of civilization, in which 
M. Guizot and W. von Humboldt are taken to task. Into this 
“ Serbonian bog” we do not propose to enter. The pleasant 
dream of human perfectibility is another windmill against which 
our ethnological Quixote must needs run a tilt ; and the chapter 
devoted to the examination and refutation of a doctrine which 
is sufficiently refuted by stating it, is even more filled with half- 
truths than the one to which we have drawn attention. 

The Count de Gobineau divides the whole human race into 
three great varieties—the Negro, the Yellow, and the White 
races. This division has the merit of simplicity. Of course the 
Count finds no ae in proving that the negro is inferior to 
the yellow, and the yellow to the white race; and now, having 
laid the foundation of the edifice hereafter to be raised—the 
character of which we have already indicated—he closes this his 
first volume, and Mr. Hotz writes the last of his far too numerous 
notes. We confess ourselves thoroughly at a loss to understand 
why this work is thought worthy of being dedicated to the states- 
men of America. The theory on which it is built is about as 
ingenious, and about as false, as that of Mr. Disraeli’s Sibyl. 
Of course Mr. Hotz, a citizen of Mobile, and evidently a partisan 
of the pro-Slavery party in the United States, is delighted to 
find support for his anti-negro prepossessions in the writings of 
a foreigner; but only a few enthusiasts would think of resting 
their opposition to Slavery on a proposition so absurd as the 
intellectual equality of the white and negro races. 

An appendix has been added, from the pen of Dr. Nott—the 
same gentleman who, with Mr. Gliddon, edited the remarkable 
work entitled Types of Mankind, which issued a year or two ago 
from the American press. The principal object of this appendix 
is to give some of the later results arrived at by Morton, r great 


ethnologist of the United States, with respect to the measure- 
ments of the cranium in different races—to ‘ post up,” as Dr, 
Nott expresses it, the Count de Gobineau and his readers 
“to the latest dates” on the subject of —_ , and to offer 
some considerations with respect to the Biblical argument in 
favour of the descent of the whole of mankind from a single 
pair. This is, we think, very much the most interesting part of 
the book ; and we recommend those who fall in with it, and who 
do not wish to lose their time, to turn to the appendix, leaving 
unread the text to which it is ancillary. They will find, in the 
first part of it, a curious table, showing the size of the brain in 
cubic inches, as obtained by the measurement of 623 crania of 
various races and families of men. We observe that Morton 
assigns to the English the largest mean size of brain, 96 cubic 
inches ; but this result is obtained from the examination of only 
five skulls. The largest size of the German brain, which is the 
largest of all, is 114 cubic inches, the mean go. This result is 
obtained from an examination of eighteen skulls. The average 
size of the native African negro is 83 cubic inches; of the Ame- 
rican-born negro, 82. 


MR. BECKETT DENISON ON CHURCH-BUILDING.* 


Ww: are not altogether certain how far Mr. Beckett Denison 

will like to be told that we have no wish to break a lance 
with him ; for he is, we should fancy, one of those jovial athletes 
who would, in their inmost heart, rather prefer a tussle with a 
critic than not, for the fun of the mélée. But as he has written a 
book which is highly amusing and instructive, and in the main 
sensible, we have no particular inclination to gratify any pug- 
nacity which he may feel, though we think it necessary to start 
with a general disclaimer of unreserved concurrence in his 
opinions. 

The history of the volume before us is as follows. When, 
some few years back, old Doncaster Church—a fine cruciform 
structure in various styles of pointed architecture, of which, how- 
ever, the latest predominated—was burnt down, the inhabitants 
determined to have a new church more beautiful than the old 
one, and placed the execution of their wishes in the hands of that 
eminent ecclesiastical architect, Mr. Scott. He designed, and is 


_carrying out, a building of the same general ground plan as the 


former church, but on a rather enlarged scale, and wholly con- 
structed in the middle or decorated style of English gothic. 
Mr. Denison, who had wit enough thoroughly to approve of all 
this, delivered a couple of lectures upon the subject, in which 
he skilfully contrived to amalgamate a defence of all that had 
been done in the affair with a succinct history of the growth of 
English church architecture, particular reference being made in 
every point to Doncaster Church. These lectures were pub- 
lished at the time in a pamphlet, and we now possess them in a 
greatly enlarged form, and in the shape of a volume. In spite 
of the vast addition of matter which he has collected, Mr. 
Denison has preserved, not only the lecture form, but that 
pointed colloquialism of expression which he no doubt found 
most serviceable in fixing the attention of a mixed audience of 
Yorkshiremen. Somehow we do not much fancy this in a grown- 
up book, of a price which must preclude its circulating among 
the million; and from his apologetic tone in the preface, we 
doubt if the writer altogether likes it himself. A lecture is a 
lecture, and may be literally reported; but when two bond fide 
lectures are multiplied into five, delivered to imaginary audiences, 
then the notion of sham—one peculiarly abhorrent to Mr. 
Denison—insensibly obtrudes itedlf Any how, a book does not 
read better—is not more lucid and convincing—because the 
author says “can’t,” when every other writer would say “ can- 
not.” e have as great an aversion as the lecturer himself 
to that stilted style which he not inaptly compares to Acts of 
Parliament ; but there is a mean in all things. 

However, to let this pass, Mr. Denison, with much homely 
force of illustration, proves his various points. He shows, for 
example, that a church after the medieval type, with pillars, 
aisles, chancel, tower, and so forth, is not only more beautiful, 
but more practical, than a modern Pagan preaching-house—that 
if it is to be in medieval architecture, the middle style of that 
architecture is the one which has irresistible claims sobe adopted 
—that it is neither right nor religious to look, in our ecclesiastical 
structures, merely to cramming the greatest congregation into the 
smallest space—that pews are an abomination—that the notion 
that Popery resides in a stone pulpit is supremely ludicrous—and 
that painted windows are better than plain ones, and particu- 
larly to be chosen for memorials. Many of these topics may 
seem trite to a London reader, but when the provincial nature 
of Mr. Denison’s original audience is recollected, it will be owned 
that a popular treatise on such matters is not out of place nor 
superfluous. The last lecture, however, contains much valuable 
information on a topic which is our author’s peculiar forte— 
namely, belis—and to that we direct our readers’ particular 
attention. 

Mr. Denison, we observe, adheres in the present edition to 
the appellation “ fantastic,” which he had bestowed in the former 
one upon the new church of All Saints, Margaret-street. 


* Lectures on Church-Building : with some Practical Remarks on Bells 
and Clocks. By Edmund Beckett Denison, M.A., one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. London: Bell 
and Daldy. Doncaster: G. and T. Brooke. 1856. 
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rson may or may not like this structure, but how it can be 
called fantastic passes our comprehension. Is its plan fantastic P 
What better mode could have been adopted to meet the exigency 
of having to place a church and two houses upon a site of 100 
feet square—which was all that its founders could obtain, and 
that, too, at an enormous cost? Had the church been next the 
street, the houses would have been deprived of all light and air. 
Ts the style fantastic? It is, as Mr. Denison himself owns, 
merely the Middle style. Is the material fantastic P it is 
nothing more than an adoption of that of the city in which it 
stands, employed experimentally in the richest colours of which it 
is capable. Finally, is the external outline fantastic? The chancel, 
no doubt, is more elevated than the nave—but for this, of which 
there are examples not only on the Continent, but in England, 
as at Hythe—there was sufficient practical reason in the fact 
that the chancel is groined, and the nave not. Mr. Denison’s 
practical knowledge will at once tell him that, unless the chancel 
was to be most unduly depressed, it was necessary to increase its 
exterior elevation. ‘The spire rising sheer from the tower, 
without pinnacles, which our critic remarks upon, is of a form 
occurring repeatedly in the church architecture of England, and 


- known as the broach. The only difference in the present instance 


is that it is not usually found on so large a scale, nor in a town. 
But if the principle is sound, the difference of size is immaterial. 
Many motives, we believe, led to the adoption of the broach 
spire here. In the first place, the builders of the church 
conceived that, abstractedly, the form of spire which grows 
imperceptibly out of the tower was more true to first principles 
than that which is interrupted by the cutting lines of a 
parapet, or by the subsidiary growth of pinnacles. Again, ample 
precedent for this kind of spire, on such a scale, and in a town, 
was found on the Continent. A brick spire was not to be thought 
of—a tile one would have been too rustic—a stone spire would 
not have suited the material of the church, and would have 
required a much more massive substructure. The builders, 
then, found themselves thrown back upon slate and lead, and 
the broach was the natural form to adopt for their manipula- 
tion. To judge fully of the effect of All Saints’ spire, it must 
be seen from some distant and elevated spot, like St. Paul’s, and 
then its size and grandeur of outline make themselves felt. No 
doubt there are details about the building which might be im- 
proved by the chisel being again passed over them; but to dub 
the whole fantastic seems to us most unjust. Mr. Denison, 
besides, utterly ignores the great experiment which has been 
made in the interior, of a polychromatic use of marbles. Such 
as the internal details are, they follow medieval authority with 
great accuracy, except only where the difference of material calls 
for any modification. For instance, the foliage of the capitals 
reflects rather the first than the second style of Pointed—the 

anite shafts corresponding with which show the same modi- 

cation. And why was this? The answeris obvious. Granite 
admitted of being turned into the detached shafts of the earlier 
style, while the clustered pillars of the second style would have 
been most difficult to work. In particular, we are astonished 
at Mr. Denison’s fears lest Mr. Butterfield’s prospective wood- 
work should be too thin—or, as he calls it, ‘‘ pasteboard.” 
We had always imagined that, if there was a fault which 
— be imputed to that accomplished architect, it was that of 
making his woodwork too massive, and as if cut of stone rather 
than its actual material. With reference to that at St. Augustine’s 
Chapel, Canterbury, to which Mr. Denison calls attention, its 
bulk was dictated by the inevitably restricted dimensions of the 
Chapel itself. 


The sentence with which the critique winds up is calculated to 
leave a false estimate on the reader’s mind; for we happen 
to know that Mr. Ruskin has had no more to do with that 
Church than Mr. Denison himself. He never saw it till it was 
completed; and we understand that he has never had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the persons who have carried out the 
structure. We cannot enter into the observations in which the 
lecturer from time to time indulges upon Mr. Ruskin himself. 
While fully admitting the great powers and taste of that writer, 
Mr. Denison is equally alive to the strong self-sufficiency which 
he has permitted to usurp so unfortunate a dominion over his 
mind. Devoted as Mr. Denison himself is to medieval archi- 
tecture, and not personally averse to a somewhat dogmatic pro- 
clamation of opinion, the remarks deserve attention; and we sin- 
cerely wish we could hope that they would have influence where 
they would be most pr sa As a specimen, we will quote 
the passage where Mr. Denison disposes of a comparison most 
unfairly carried out by Mr. Ruskin, between the unbuttressed 
towers of Italy, which he upholds, and the buttressed towers of 
the north 

First, it is not a particular fair way of making a comparison, to exhibit 
<a pictures of two towers, one about three times the height of the other, 

ask you which looks the grandest. Secondly, the one which is three times 

the height of the other happens also to be about 500 years older; and if Mr. 
Ruskin had wanted to prove the opposite case, he need only have put 
together any old tower with buttresses and any modern one without, and have 
been tolerably sure of the verdict being in favour of the buttresses. Thirdly, 
he might as well have told us that the modern one which he selects is not a 
Single church tower, but merely one of a pair of small towers flanking a gate- 
way of a Free Church College in Edinburgh. Fourthly, it is not, as he says it 
18, a fair specimen of modern British tower building, but an eminently bad and 
refore eminently unfair speci Scotchmen are not celebrated for abusing 
the productions of their own country; but I never heard even an Edin- 
Free Church man speak of that pair of towers without ridicule. Any- 


body who really wished to enable his readers to form a fair comparison for them- 
selves would have put together two towers of as 7 the same height as 
possible, and of as nearly the same date as possible, both as good speci- 
men as he could find of their respective styles, but one of them on the 
buttresses construction of the Northern Gothic, and the other in the Italian 
Gothic style without buttresses or corner turrets, which produce the same 
mechanical effect only in a less . It would have been just as easy for 
Mr. Ruskin to give a picture of the tower of Mechlin, which is of just the 
same height as St. Mark’s at Venice. I do not say that that is the very best 
specimen that could be found, but from its agreement in height it will do very 
well for comparison; and its breadth is increased at the bottom by no less than 
twenty-eight feet by the projection of the buttresses. Smaller towers would 
do equally well for comparison, if you only draw the large and the small one 
together, not on the same scale, as Mr. Ruskin has done, but of the same size. 


Besides, as Mr. Denison points out, there is, all the way up 
the inside of the Venetian tower, a second one to which the 
outside structure is tied—an expenditure of material out of all 

roportion more lavish than buttresses would have been. And 
heten, as Mr. Scott has pointed out, there is no country in 
the world where there are more leaning towers than in Italy—a 
pretty conclusive proof of the constructional value of buttresses. 

In conclusion, we must counsel Mr. Denison, while following 
up those architectural studies in which he shows such profi- 
ciency, to attempt in his next publication something more elabo- 
rate and fully drawn out than the present volume. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY.* 


W E do not know anything pleasanter than to see a standard 

work which one has long wished to possess, but regarded 
as beyond the limits of a slender purse, suddenly brought 
within one’s reach through the kindly medium of a cheap edition 
—shorn, indeed, of its glory of broad margin, costly illustra- 
tions and vellum-paper, but presented in a serviceable form, 
and, by the adoption of a smaller type, compressed within the 
limits of a moderate-sized volume. e therefore give a hea 
welcome to the seventh, and first cheap, edition of a work well 
known to all who take an interest in entomology. We are glad 
to see Messrs. Kirby and Spence descending from the exalted 
position they formerly occupied among the splendidly-bound 
volumes in our libraries, and in homelier attire finding their 
way into humbler dwellings, where they will be received with 
pleasure and gratitude. One great advantage of the study of 
entomology is that it is so readily accessible to all. The poorest 
and humblest have but to use their eyes, and exercise their 

wers of observation, in order to become adepts in it—each 

nding out something which has hitherto passed unnoticed, cor- 
recting the false impressions hastily received by others, and daily 
adding to the general store of knowledge in a manner alike easy 
and delightful. One cannot but wonder, after reading the 
fascinating book of these two friends, that so much ridicule 
should once have been thrown upon the science, or that the 
study of it should ever have been ignorantly ranked among 
futile and childish pursuits. 

It would not be practicable within our limits to pass in review 
all the topics contained in Messrs. Kirby and Spence’s work. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to those in which 
the insect world is shown most closely to approach our own, 
as regards instincts, affections, amusements, language, and 
habits. A very large proportion of insects are gifted with instin c, 
of an exquisiteness to which the higher classes of animals can 
lay no claim. Some of them weave nets more admirably adapted 
to their purpose than any that fishermen ever fabricated ; others 
dig ‘pitfalls for their prey, reminding one of Mr. Gordon 
Cumming’s wild-beast traps; and others, again, associate in 
societies, build regular towns, construct dwellings and store- 
houses, and defend the whole with fortifications constructed 
after the most improved principles of military engineering. 
But not less extraordinary than the many distinct instincts 
with which they are endowed—we are told that every indi- 
vidual of the nurses amongst the working bees has thirty at least 
to its share—are the deviations exhibited in these instincts, and 
the accommodation of the faculties of insects to the situations in 
which they may be placed. For example, the Bombus Muscorum, 
and some other species of humble bees, cover their nests with a 
roof of moss. M. Huber, having placed a nest of the former 
under a bell glass, stuffed the interstices between its bottom and 
the irregular surface on which it rested with a linen cloth. This 
cloth the bees, finding themselves in a situation where no moss 
was to be had, tore thread from thread, carded with their 
feet into a felted mass, and applied it to the same purpose as 
moss, for which it was nearly as well adapted. That reason 
has nothing to do with the majority of the actions performed 
by insects is sufficiently clear, but there are cases in which 
it seems impossible to deny to them the possession of some 
faculty higher than mere instinct, and which, in some few instances, 
is scarcely to be distinguished from reason itself. As an 
example of one of the “ mixed actions,” as our authors call 
them, in which both reason and instinct seems concerned, they 
quote the account Huber gives of the manner in which some bees 
protected themselves against the attacks of the death’s-head 
moths, by so closing the entrance of the hive with walls, arcades, 
casements, and bastions, built of a mixture of wax and propolis, 


* An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural History 


of Insects. By William Kirby, Rector of Barham, and William Spence, Esq. 
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that these determined marauders could no longer intrude them- 
selves. Moreover, it appears that it was not until the hives had 
been repeatedly attacked and robbed of their whole store of 
honey that the bees had recourse to this expedient, which looks 
as if both reason and experience had had something to do with 
their adoption of it. As a proof that insects do go through a 

rocess very closely resembling ratiocination, we may quote a 
act which came under Dr. Darwin’s observation :—Walking one 
day in his garden, he perceived a wasp upon the gravel with a 
large fly nearly as big as himself, which he had caught. Kneeling 
down, he distinctly saw it cut off the head and abdomen, and 
then, taking up with its feet the trunk or middle portion of the 
body, to which the wings were attached, fly away. But a breeze 
of wind, acting upon the wings of the fly, turned round the wasp 
with its burden, and impeded its progress. Upon this it alighted 
again on the gravel walk, deliberately sawed off first one wing and 
then the other, and having removed the cause of its embar- 
rassment flew off with its booty. Thus the insect first 
attempted to fly, was impeded by a certain cause, discovered 
what the cause was, and removed it. 

We have now to say a few words on the affections of insects, 
and nothing seems more clear than that they are capable of 
feeling as much attachment to their offspring as the largest 
quadrupeds :— 

No circumstance (we are told) connected with the storgé of insects is more 
striking than the hereulean and incessant labour which it leads them cheer- 
fully to undergo. Some of these exertions are so disproportionate to the size 
of the insect, that nothing short of ocular conviction could attribute them to such 
anagent. A wild bee, or a Sphex, for instance, will digahole in a hard bank of 
earth some inches deep, and five or six times its own size, and labour unre- 
mittingly at this arduous undertaking for several days, scarcely allowing itself 
a moment for eating or repose. It will then occupy as much time in search- 
ing out for a store of food; and no sooner is this task finished, than it will set 
about repeating the process; and before it dies, will have completed five or six 
similar cells, or even more. If you would estimate this industry at its proper 
value, you should reflect what kind of exertion it would require in a man to 
dig, in a few days, out of hard clay or sand, with no other tools than his 
— and teeth, five or six caverns twenty feet deep, and four or five feet 
wide. 

In the Sphex, we have an example of the affection towards its 
young felt by an insect which perishes before they come into 
existence. In the field bug, we have an instance of care extended 
much farther, and of a tender assiduity over its offspring equal 
° anything exhibited by man himself. We are informed 
that— 

The family of the field bug consists of thirty or forty young ones, which she 
conducts as a hen does her chickens. She never leaves them; and as soon as 
she begins to move, all the little ones closely follow ; and whenever she stops, 
assemble in a cluster round her. De Geer having had occasion to cut a branch 
of birch, peopled with one of these families, the mother showed every symptom 
of excessive uneasiness. In other circumstances, such an alarm would have 
caused her immediate flight; but now she never stirred from her young, but 
kept beating her wings incessantly, with a very rapid motion, evidently for the 
purpose of protecting them from the intended danger. 

From the affections of insects, we pass to their amusements. 
These consist of hoverings, gyrations, and dancings. Ants, 
however, go beyond this, and frequently amuse themselves with 
sports and games—running after one another—playing at hide- 
and-seek, and carrying each other on their backs, the rider 
holding with his mandibles the neck of his horse, and embracin 
it closely with his legs. With respect to the language em iaoall 
by insects, it is very evident that they have the means of com- 
municating to each other information of various occurrences. 
Some, like bees, emit significative sounds—others use signs and 
gestures. Thus ants, in communicating their fear or expressing 
their anger, run from one another in asemicircle, and strike with 
their head or jaws the trunk or abdomen of the ant to which 
they mean to give information. But those remarkable organs, 
the antenna, are their principal instruments of speech, supply- 
ing the place both of voice and words. The anger of insects 
sometimes vents itself in sounds; and Mr. Spence says he 
has often been amused by hearing the indignant tones of a 
humble bee while lying on its back, and which, when he held 
his finger to it, kicked and scolded with all its might. Respecting 
their shouts of joy and cries of sorrow, we are not told much. It 
is love that seems to be the soul of song with what may be 
esteemed the most musical insects—such as the grasshopper 
tribes and the cicade. ‘* You would suppose,” says one quaint 
author, ‘‘ that the ladies would bear their share in these amatory 
strains. But here you would be mistaken ; female insects are too 
intent upon their business—too coy and reserved to tell their 
love—even to the winds. The males alone— 

Formosam resonare docent amaryllida sylvas.” 


As for the cicade, they were regarded by the old Greek poets 
as the happiest, as well as the most innocent of animals—* not,” 
‘again slily says Mr. Spence, “ we will suppose, for the reason 
given by the saucy Rhodian Xenarchus when he sings— 

Happy the Cicadas lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives.” 

An insect of this tribe, and a very noisy one, has been found in 
the New Forest, Hampshire. In the Brazils they sing so loudly 
as to be heard at the distance of a mile. This is as if a man of 
ordinary stature, supposing his voice increased in the ratio of his 
size, could be heard all over the world. 

Insects in general are remarkable for their cleanliness. 
However filthy the substance they inhabit, they so manage as to 
keep themselves personally clean. Bonnet mentions a trait of 


the cleanliness of the larve of Pieris Cralegi, which, as our 
authors say, is almost ludicrous. He observed in one of their nests 
a sort of sack, containing nothing but grains of excrement, and a 
friend assured him that he had seen one of these caterpillars 
partly protrude itself out of its case, the hind feet first, to eject a 
similar grain—so that it would seem the society have on their 
establishment a scavenger, whose business it is to sweep the 
streets and convey the rejectamenta to one grand repository. 

But we must hasten toa conclusion. Having shown, in the 
few instances we have mentioned, that these minims of nature are 
endowed with instincts in many cases superior to our boasted 
powers of intellect, we will take our leave of the reader in the 
words with which our authors close the first letter of their most 
interesting and delightful book :— 

And now having led you to the vestibule of an august temple, which in its 
inmost sanctuary, exhibits, enshrined in glory, the symbols of Divine pre. 
sence, I should invite you to enter, and give a tongue to the hallelujahs 
which every creature in its place, by working His will with all its faculties, 
pours forth to his great Creator. 
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Complete in 2 vols. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
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Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 

Complete in One Volume, Imperial Folio, a New and ralarese Edition of | 

HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

By AvexanpeRr Keirn Jounston, F.R.S.E., &c, Consisting of 35 Large and 7 

Small Plates, Printed in Colours; and 145 Pages ‘of Descriptions, with Index con- 

taining upwards of 16,000 References. Half-bound in morocco, price £12 12s, 
Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and ‘London. 


On the 31st of will be 

OTHWELL: A POEM. By W. EpMonDSTOUNE 

Aytoun, D.C.L. Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. In One 
Volume, Crown 8vo. 
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Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” In One Volume, Post 8vo, 


price 10s, 6d 
Witiram Birackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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HE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. Sermons at St. Luke's, 
Berwick-street. By H. Warrengzap, M.A., Author of “A History of the Out- 
cast’s Home, Belvedere Crescent,” and “A Narrative of the Cholera in Berwick- 
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Lampert and Co., 462, New and at every 
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ES SECRETS DE LA CUISINE FRANG@AISE. Un joli 
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recettes et les procédés éprouvés par une longue expérience, voila, tels que nous avons 
voulu les livrer au public, pour toutes les intelligences et pour toutes les bourses, les 
secrets de la Cuisine Frangaise. 

En vente 4 Paris chez MM. L. Hacnerre et Cre., Libraires-Editeurs et Commission- 
naires, Rue oe x 14; et & Londres, chez les principaux Libraires. 


is day, Feap. 8vo, 
OEMS AND “TRANS LATIONS. By Mrs. 


Macue t, late Mrs. Torre Hotme, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
A Story of Real Life Thirty 
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London: Joun W. Parker and a. West Strand. 


IFF’S A DREAM: THE “GREAT THEATRE OF THE 
WORLD. From the Spanish of Catpgron, With an Essay on his Life and 
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London: Joun W. Parker and — West Strand. 


8vo, 
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THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
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“The escape of the Moss Se pe Willie Armstrong, from Carlisle Castle, is not 
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HE OLD GREY CHURCH. By the Author of ‘ Marriage 
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Atheneum. 
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BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged 
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BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
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NEW EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS BY 


WALTER M'‘LEOD, F.R.G.S,, M.R.C.P., Head Master of the Model School and 
Master of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
EOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY LAND, 
including Phenicia and Philistia. 12mo, with Map of Palestine, price 1s. 6d, 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in Fifteen 
full-coloured Maps, with Index. Royal 8vo, price 4s. Illustrative Letterpress to 
ditto, 3s. The “Scripture Atlas” complete, an Bs 7s. half-bound. 


HAND ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 

Twenty-nine full-coloured Maps, 18mo, 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bo 

CLASS ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: + Comprising 

Twenty coloured Maps, &c. [Nearly ready. 
READING-BOOKS. 


MY FIRST SCHOOL BOOK TO TEACH ME READING 
AND WRITING. 18mo, price Sixpence. 
MY SECOND SCHOOL BOOK TO TEACH ME READING 
AND SPELLING. 18mo, with Woodcuts, price 1s, 

READING LESSONS, for the use of Children’s Schools. On 
Thirty Broadside Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s, 
FIRST READING-BOOK, for the Use of Families and Schools. 
18mo, with Woodcuts, price Threepence. 
SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK: With Introductory 
Descriptions, Explanatory Notes, &e. 12mo, 1s. 8d. 

ARITHMETICAL WORKS, 

MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: Containing a Graduated Series 
of 1750 Questions for Elementary Instruction, 18mo, ls, 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Two Parts, 1s. each. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

EXPLANATORY ENGLISH wy for Beginners. 

18mo, ls. GRAMMATICAL EXPLANATIONS, One Penn: 

WRITING. 


GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY BOOKS. New and 
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SLATERS SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d, cloth. 
ENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICZ: being a complete System of 
Ancient and Modern pane contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. 
Joun Stares, Author of “Lessons in Geography,” &, A New Edition, revised and 
much enlarged. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropsrts. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, post 4to, price 21s, 
N ENGLISH GREEK LEXICON: containing all the Greek 
Works used by Writers of good autnority. By C, D. Yonax, B.A. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, 


By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS, Fourth Edition, price 9s. 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s. 6d. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Greey, Lonemans, and Ropgrts. 
GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY E. HUGHES. 
New Edition, enlarged, in Feap. 8vo, price 38, 6d.; Key, 1s. 

OLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY. Edited by 
E. Hueues, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Green- 
wich Hospital ; Author ofa “New School Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commercial 
Geography” (royal 8vo, price 10s, 6d.) 
Also, in oblong quarto, with 10 full-coloured Maps, price 1s, 6d, 
S. HALL’S FIRST OR ELEMENTARY ATLAS. 
MAP-PROJECTIONS to ditto, 1s. 
OUTLINE MAPS to ditto, 1s. 
London: Loneman, Browy, Greey, Lonemans, and Ropers. 
WILLIAM HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS, 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six coloured Maps, price 7s, 6d. 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
i AN acc For the use of "Schools and Colleges. By Wiiviam 
UGHES, 


The above ¢ Europe, price 3s, 6d, 
separately ? Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 
A MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Indus- 
trial, and Descriptive. With 4 coloured Maps, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
A MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. New 
odie with 5 Plates. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON, 
New and cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price One Guinea, 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN 
Pi DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. Rripprz, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
ew 


Separately {The English-Latin Dictionary, price 7s, 
Also, in One Volume, square 12mo, price 12s, bound, 

RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, New Edition, 
Also, New and cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s, 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
L EXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W, Freund, Second 
ry ga Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
tIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Gregan, Lonemans, and Rozperts. 


CLASSICAL WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
ANDBOOK OF THE GREEK DRAMA. By Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; and formerly Assistant- 
Master of Tunbridge School. 
Also by Mr. Watrorp, New Editions, 
HINTS ON LATIN WRITING, ye 8vo, ls, 6d, 
GRAMMAR OF LATIN POETRY, 0, Is, 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, First and Second 
Series, 12mo, 2s. 6d, each,—Key to the First Series (for Teachers only), 24mo, 5s. 
CARD OF GREEK ACCIDENCE, ls. | CARD OF GREEK PROSODY, 1s. 
CARD OF LATIN ACCIDENCE, 1s. | CARD OF LATIN PROSODY, ls, 
CARD OF THE GREEK ACCENTS, Fifth Edition, price 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roverts. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ©. CXCVIL., wil be published 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


I. Savonarola, ernment. 
II. Grote as an Historian. VL Paris—Public Works and Improve. 
Ill, The —— of the Civil War— ments, 
M. Guizo VII, The American Question. 
IV. Police and "Thieves. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXL., was published 


on Thursday last. CONTENTS: 
I. Lewis on the Credibility of Early | VIII. Supreme Courts of A) 
Roman History. IX. Remains of William yiW~ 


II, Diary of General Patrick Gordon. X. Memoirs by Sir Robert Peel 


III, Growth of the Map of London, Catholic Question. 

IV. Samuel Rogers. XI. Great Britain and the pi 
V. Cavallier Pp) the Camisards, States. 

VI. The Coins of Greece. Note on the Suez Canal. 


. Heinrich Heine. 
London: Loyemayn and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 
In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES ; 
with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
Already published :-— 


No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &e. 
No. 2; The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


No, 3, » ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &. 
On August Ist:— 
No, 4, » J. A. ROEBUCK, ™.P., &c. 


Mavit and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Boave, 86, Flect-street; 
And all Book and Print-sellers. 


This day, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HE LORD'S DAY. By Watrer Farquiar 
Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with Maps, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DDRESSES OF MAJOR-GENERAL RICHTARD 
AIREY, K.C.B., Quartermaster-General of the Forces, before the Board of 
General Officers assembled at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ady, with Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 
LIMPSES oF “LIFE AND MANNERS "IN PERSIA. By 


Lady 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


ow ready, with Woodeu' AP 
ANDERINGS IN NORTHER APRICA, BENGHAZI, 
CYRENE, THE OASIS OF SIWAH, &c. By Jamzs 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ARROWSMITH, 
ARRATIVE OF. AN "EXPLORING VOYAGE RIVERS 
QUORRA and TSHADDA in 1854. By W. B. Barxrsz, M.D., R.N. 
Joun Murray, 


NEW 
Te: 
HE, STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 
1759, and on the Causes of that Event. By M. pz Tocqurvittz. Translated 
from the French, by cae Reeve, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, with 50 Woodcuts, 12mo, 5s. 6d. ‘ 
slaw ~ STEREOSCOPE; Its History, Theory, Construction, and 
Application to the Arts, and to Education. By Sir Davip Brswster, D.C.L. 
In this Volume the Author has established the only correct optical principles upon 
which Photographic and Stereoscopic Portraits should be taken, 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 


THE SIR GEORGE 
ow ready, with Maps. 

HE MILITARY OPER A'TIONS IN "KAPFRARIA, which led 
to the Termination of the Kaffir War; and on the Measures for the future 
maintenance of Peace on the Frontier of the Cape Colony, and for the Protection and 
Welfare of the People of South Africa. By the late Lieut.-General the Hen, Sir 

Groner Catucart, K.C.B. Selected from his Correspondence, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In 1smo, with Illustrations, in Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; 


or in One Volume, price 2s. 6d. clot 
STEPPING-STONE TO NATURAL HISTORY: 

Vertebrate or Back-boned Animals. In Two Parts: Part I. Mammalia; 
Part LI. Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, By James Owen. 

In the same Series, price One Shilling each, 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO BIOGRAPHY. 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE TO MUSIC. 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO ENGLISH ia 
THE STEPPING-STONE TO BIBLE KNOWL 
SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE TO ENGLISH ‘GRAMMAR. 
PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE TO ROMAN HISTORY. 
SHIELD’S STEPPING-STONE TO ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND 
CONVERSATION, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By the Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHME’ ric FOR SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. W. Cotenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
6d.-KEY, by . Maynanp, price 6s. 

Also by Bishop CotzNso :— 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 1s, 9d.; or with 
ANSWERS, 2s. 3d. ; or in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. 4, Examples, Part IIL: 
2. Examples, Part I.: Simple Arith- Decimals, &e., 4d. 
metic, 4d, 5. Answers to the Examples, with 
3. Examples, Part IIl.: Compound Solutions of the more difficult 
Arithmetic, 4d. Questions, 1s, 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 12mo, Part 1. 4s, 6d. EY, 5a, 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 12mo, Part IT. 63. ; KE Y, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 1smo, Is. 6d.; KE Y, 2 2 8, 6d. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s, 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 64. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d. ; KEY, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. 3s. 6d.; KE Y, 33. 6d, 
TRIGONOMETRY, Part II, 2s, 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
London; Loxgmay, Beown Guzen Lonamays and Ropsrrs. 


Fractions, 


MR. SYDNEY DOBELL’S NEW POEMS. 

“How ready, in Crown 8vo, rat 5s. cloth. 

NGLAND OF WAR 
By Sypygy Author of “ Balder” and “The Roman,” 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65, 


ready, in Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 
HREE MONTHS" VISITATION BY THE BISHOP OF 
CAPETOWN, in the autumn of 1855; with an Account of his Voyage to the 
Island of Tristan d’Acunha in March, 1856; with Seven original Sketches by Mrs. 
Gray, printed in colours. 
London: and Datpy, 186, 


n small 8vo, pri 
N INQUIRY CON ‘ERNING PRINCIPLES IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATURE, WHICH ARE THE CAUSES OF 
MORAL EVIL, Bya Layman, 


post 8vo, price 7s. 
GONISTES; or, PHILOSOPHICAL “STRICTURES, suggested 
by Opinions, chiefly of contemporary Writers, By ALFrep Lyaut, B.A., Rector 
of Harbledow n, Kent. 

In this work the opinions of the following Authors (amongst others) are discussed, 
viz. : Abp. Whately—Whewell—Chalmers—Grote—Lord Brougham—Sydney Smith— 
Jeffrey —Mill— Brown—Paley—Macaulay—Baden Powell—J. H. Newman—M 
tosh—and Sir W. Hamilton. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Second Edition.—Sixth Thousand. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d., 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, familiarly “explained. 
A Book for Old and Young. By Joan Timps, F.S. 
“The notes contained in it are grouped with much sense and discretion, and the 
book will cram every one of its readers with those . wo little facts on w 
mind takes pleasure in dwelling.”—Ezaminer, May 24. 
By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly Fifty Years 
Personal Recollections, With a Portrait. 800 closely printed pages, 14s. 
Davip Bogus, Fleet-street. 


London: Printed by Tomas Cuoate and James Arrow Epwanps, at their Office 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Il ublished by 
Joun Witttam Pangea and Som, at 445, West Strand, in the same County— 
July 12, 1856. 
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